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44 PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


OMMERCIAL BANK OF AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 
Subscribed Capital, £2,500,000. 
Paid Up, £1,000,000. 
Reserve Fund, £550,000. 
Head Ofice—30 CoLiins STREET, MELBOURNE. 
DEPOSITS of £50 and upwards received on the following terms :— 
4 Per Cent. for 1 year. 
44 Per Cent. for 2, 3, 4, or 5 years. 
Interest payable half-yearly at Whitsunday and Martinmas. 


GEORGE NIVEN, Manager. 
1 BISHOPSGATE ST. WITHIN, LONDON, E.C., 
Where Banxkinc and Excuance Business of every description is conducted 
with the AUSTRALIAN COLONIES. 


MITCHELL & BAXTER, W.S. 


11 SourH CHARLOTTE St., EDINBURGH, 
Deposit Agents. 








FOUR AND A HALF PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 


‘THE CITY BANK, SYDNEY, 
NEW SOUTH WALES. 


Forty-Ninth Half-Yearly Report. 





Tota. CAPITAL AND RESERVES, . . 41,232,489 
Paid-Up Capital, R ‘ : £280,000 
Reserve Fund and Undivided Profit, £172,489 
Further Liability of Shareholders, £780,000 


FIXED DEPOSITS for 2 or 3 years at 4} per cent. in sums of not less than £200 
are being received by the undersigned, from whom also forms of application and all 
particulars may be obtained. 

The Interest is payable half-yearly, through THe Lonpon Joint-Stock Bank, 
LimiTEp, Lonpon. 

PAULIN, SORLEY, & MARTIN, C.A., 


Agents for the Bank. 
77 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 





4} PER CENT. DEPOSITS. 
ANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA, LIMITED. 


INCORPORATED BY Roya CHARTER, 1847. 
PAID-UP CAPITAL, £800,000 
RESERVE FUND, ‘ . . . ‘ . . £100,000 
RESERVE LIABILITY OF SHAREHOLDERS, . £800,000 
1,700,000 
DEPOSITS of £100 and upwards received by the Subscribers until further notice 
at 4 PER CENT. for 1 YEAR ; 4} PER CENT. for 2 YEARS and Upwarps. 


MACANDREW, WRIGHT, & MURRAY, W.S., Agents, 
13 Hitt Street, EpINBURGH. 


OME AND COLONIAL ASSETS 
AND DEBENTURE CORPORATION, LIMITED. 
GENERAL BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 
Lonpon. 
LioneL R. C. Boyte, Esq. | ANDREW J. MACDONALD, Esq. 
Colonel James T. GRIFFIN. M. Mowat, Esq. 
Rosert Davie PEEsLEs, Esq. 
EDINBURGH. 
Sir Jas. H. Gisson-Craic, Bart. | Jas. MurrHeap, Esq. 
James MyLne, Fsq., W.S. 
General Manager—ArTuHUR Dick, Esq. 
Head Office—34 Op Broap STREET, Lonpon, E.C. 


The CorporaTION undertakes— 


The Purcuase and Acouisirion of Assets of all descriptions. 

The GUARANTEEING of DEBENTUREs of various undertakings. 

The MaAkinG of ADVANCES on Approved Security. 

The ConrractinG for and the Issutnc of Colonial, Foreign, Municipal, or Public 

s. 

The undertaking of the duties of Agents, Trustees, and Executors. 

Further information can be obtained at the Head Office of the Corporation in 
London, or from 


R. & E. SCOTT, C.A., 
Secretaries for Scotland. 
64 QUEEN STREET, Epinsurcu. 





BEAUTIFUL RESIDENTIAL MANSION 
HOUSE AND GROUNDS FOR SALE, 


AT A MUCH REDUCED PRICE. 


THERE WILL BE SOLD sy Pus.ic Rovup, within DOWELL’S SALE ROOMS, 
GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH, on WEDNESDAY, the 24th of 
APRIL, 1889, at 2 o'clock P.M., 


HE beautiful RESIDENTIAL MANSION HOUSE AND GROUNDS or 
CRAIGCLEUCH, in the parish of Westerkirk, Dumfriesshire, which 
belonged to the late ALEXANDER Rerp, Esq., Langholm. 

The House, which was built sixteen years ago, is substantial and ornamental. |; 
contains large Entrance Hall and Cloak Rooms, Dining Room and Drawing Room 
Library, Boudoir, and Billiard Room, seven Bedrooms, three Dressing Rooms, and 
four large, comfortable Attic Bedrooms, well fitted up Bath Room, Store Closets 
etc., etc., Kitchens, Servants’ Hall, Laundry, extensive Cellarage, and other con. 
veniences. The House is supplied with Heating Apparatus, and Gas from private 
Gas Works. 

There are also Stables, Coach House, and Office-houses; and an excellent Garden 
with Green-house and Vineries. Also two comfortable and ornamental Lodges at 
the approaches to the House. 

There is an abundant supply of pure water in the House, Garden, and Offices. 

The Grounds—twelve acres in extent, which cost £1320—are included in the sale. 
and are well laid out, and stocked with young trees of variety. 

Craigcleuch is two miles from the town of Langholm, on a branch of the North 
British Railway, and commands a magnificent view of the River Esk and surround- 
ing hill scenery. 

Good Shootings within reasonable distance are occasionally to Let, and Rod 
Fishing can be had in the Esk (one of the best fishing rivers in the South of 
Scotland), not only at the part of the river skirting Craigcleuch, but over the whole 
waters of the Esk and Liddle Association for a payment of £4, 4s. annually. 

The Taxes are very light and the Feu-Duty is only ros. 

For further particulars and for permission to view the premises, application may 
be made to Messrs. DOBIE & M‘GEORGE, So icirors, LANGHOLM, in whose 
hands are the Title Deeds and Articles of Roup. 


A Photograph of the Mansion can be seen at Mr. Dowell’'s Rooms, 











a AND MILITARY EXHIBITION, 
HISTORIC—TECHNICAL—ARTISTIC, 
To be held in the 


ROYAL ACADEMY GALLERIES, EDINBURGH, 
During the SUMMER MONTHS of 1889. 


President 
His Grace THE DUKE or BUCCLEUCH anpb QUEENSBERRY, K.T. 


The Exnisirion will embrace— 
I.—PainTincs in Or anp Water Cotovur, Scutpturs, Drawincs 
ENGRAVINGS, ETCHINGS, PHOTOGRAPHS, ETC. 
11.—AxkMs AND ARMOUR. 
I11.—Co.ours, UnirorMs, AND ACCOUTREMENTS. 
IV.—BritisHh AND FoREIGN MEDALS AND ORDERS, AND COMMEMORATIVE 
DECORATIONS. 
V.—Miuuitrary Books, Music, anD Musicat INSTRUMENTS. 
VI.—AvuToGrapH Dispatcues, Commissions, LETTERS, AND OTHER Docvu- 
MENTS. 
VII.—NaAvaAL AND MILITARY ArT. 
VIII.—MisceLtiangous ArticcLes, RELics, Ok MEMORIALS. 


INTENDING EXHIBITORS are invited to apply for ScHEDULES to the 
Secretary, Committee Rooms--ALBERT BUILDINGS, 6 SHANDwick Pack, 
EDINBURGH. 








UNIVERSITY OF OTAGO, DUNEDIN, 
NEW ZEALAND. 


CHAIR OF ENGLISH LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. 


This Cuair having become vacant through the death of Proféssor MAINWAKING 
3rowN, the PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH BOARD OF PROPERTY are 
prepared to receive and consider APPLICATIONS from CANDIDATES. 

The Sacary will be £600 PER ANNUM (which will commence to run from the date 
of embarkation), besides the CLtass Fess, which are £3, 3s. for each Student per 
term of six months. The sum of £100 will be advanced for passage to Dunedin and 
other expenses. Intending Candidates in Great Britain must forward their Applica- 
tions (stating age) and 12 printed copies of their Testimonials on or before 31st May 
1889 to the Subscriber, who will supply further information and forward Gosies of 
the University Calendar if desired. No religious test is required to hold office in 
the University, which is entirely unconnected with any denomination. 

HUGH AULD, W.5. 
21 THISTLE STREET, 
EDINBURGH, 3d April 1889. 





5 ieee NEW ORIENTAL BANK EALISATION AND DEBENTURE 
CORPORATION OF SCOTLAND, Limirep. 


CORPORATION, LIMITED. 


CapiTaAL AUTHORISED, £2,000,000. CAPITAL, 


SUBSCRIBED AND PAIp-vuP, £500,000. 
Head Office—40 THREADNEEDLE Srt., Lonpvon, E.C. 


. . . 250,000. 
Chairman—GEO. AULDJO JAMIESON, Esq., CA. | P L Y N | N E 
sittin | 

| 


REALISATION DEPARTMENT. 


CLOTHES WASHED 
WITHOUT RUBBING. 





Dundee Office—6 PANMURE STREET. 


EDINBURGH LOCAL BOARD: 


Joun Farconer, Esq., of Messrs. Murray & 
Falconer, W.S.; and the 
MANAGER AT EDINBURGH ex officio. 


DEPOSITS are received— 


ASSETS of Bankrupt and Insolvent Estates—of 
Companies in Liquidation—and CLAIMS by CREDI- 
AnprEew BEaTSoN BELL, Esq., Advocate. TORS in Bankruptcies and Liquidations PUR- 


Offices— 
22 ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


SHOULD BE USED BY EVERY HOUSE- 
WIFE AND LAUNDRESS. 


It surpasses all other preparations as a cleansing 
agent, and by its use clothes of every description are 

| speedily and thoroughly washed without any rubbing, 
| and without their being in any way injured. With ita 
| washing can be done for HALF THE COST, in ONE- 
FOURTH THE TIME, and with ONE-TENTH OF THE 


For 3 years fixed, . ° - ats percent. IELD GLASSES (MILITARY), | : . ahr 
.; 9 to 12 months, » & ” with all the Latest Improvements for Recon- | LABOUR usually required. Free from smell. Beware 
, 6to8 : ) — é | noitring with Rapidity without Fatigue to the Eyes. of Imitations. 

» 3005 + oe Yate tl i MARINE BINOCULARS, with High Power, In Penny Packets and Boxes of One Dozen from 


BANKING anp AGENCY Business TRANSACTED. 
EpinpurGu Orrice—23 ST. ANDREW SQUARE. 
DAVID F. OCHTERLONY, Manager. 





Specially Made for ‘ PickinG up Licuts ar Sza.’ 
OPERA GLASSES, handy for all Purposes, having 
High Power and Clear Definition, 10s. 6d. to 66s. 


LENNIE, Optician, 46 PRINCES STREET. 


all Grocers and Oilmen. 
CONSIGNER— 
R. SIMPSON, DrysaLTerR, Hawick. 
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NOTES 


A great part of Thursday in the Commons was wasted 
on an aimless, featureless, useless discussion of the distress 
in Donegal. Mr. MacNeill, who brought the matter for- 
ward, had nothing particular to say, and no _ particular 
remedy to suggest; and, after speeches from the Chief 
Secretary and Mr. T. W. Russell, the closure was moved 
and carried, and Mr. MacNeill’s motion of adjournment 
was rejected by a majority of forty-eight. After this 
some work was done. The House went into Com- 
mittee of Supply, finished off Class 1. of the Civil Ser- 
vice Estimates without debate, and discussed and passed 
the grants for the Chief Secretary's Lodge and _ the 
new Museum Buildings in Dublin. Then progress was 
reported, and Baron de Worms brought in the Sugar 
Bounties Convention Bill, which, after speeches by Mr. 
Illingworth, Mr. Picton, Sir Lyon Playfair, and others, was 
read a first time, the second reading being set down for 
the 16th May. 

Wuen Mr. Gladstone writes letters the results are com- 
monly disastrous to Gladstonism. His correspondence 
with Freeman—the bailiff who, as he asserted on the 
authority of Father Dillon, shot Kinsella—is no excep- 
tion to the rule. Freeman (who writes Irish like 
Charles Lever) asked Mr. Gladstone to give him a 
letter which he could show to the neighbours, to 
the effect that he believed the coroner’s jury, and no 
longer pinned his faith to Father Dillon; and Mr. Glad- 
stone answered that he could not do that unless, as 
Freeman puts it, ‘1 write a book like Father Pat Dillon’s, 
showing he has not told the truth about me.’ Mr. Glad- 
stone’s good faith is evident enough, and so is his unfitness 
for correspondence in the Gladstonian interest. 


Last Friday Mr. Balfour went down to Birmingham, 
and made a speech to the leaders of the Conservative 
party there on the subject of the vacant seat. He ad- 
mitted that the Conservatives might have a perfect right 
to feel aggrieved at the action of the Liberal Unionists ; 
assured his hearers that he had come with no thought of 
dictating to them or of putting on pressure from head- 
quarters ; but implored them, whatever course they re- 
solved upon, to take care that at all events no Gladstonian 
should sit for Central Birmingham. Mr. Balfour has often 
made good fighting speeches, but he has never before 
given such convineing proofs that he possesses the tact 
and temper, the persuasiveness and self-restraint, which 
are as essential to a party leader as courage and will. 


In the meantime his speech has achieved its main 
object, and the Conservatives of Birmingham have been 
saved from a course of conduct which must have done 
irreparable mischief to the Unionist cause. One or two 
malcontents still hold out, and refuse to assist in any way 
the candidature of Mr. Bright’s son. But they are ex- 


ceptions. The whole affair, however, is an instructive 
premonition of a difficulty which the Unionists may have 
to face in other English towns. The memory of the 
Liberal tyranny in Birmingham seems difficult to eradi- 
cate. In Scotland, where the Separatist has waxed fat 
and kicks, the Conservatives cannot afford to haggle and 
drive hard bargains with the Liberal Unionists. 





Mr. W. H. Smiru was entertained at a banquet on 
Wednesday night by the merchants and bankers of the 
City of London. Such a gathering was remarkable as a 
sign of the warm regard in which Mr. Smith is held, and 
of the appreciation which his manly and unaffected bear- 
ing in the leadership of the House of Commons commands. 
But it was no less significant of the change which has come 
over the commercial leaders of the country within the last 
thirty years. A thoughtful Gladstonian might do worse 
than inquire why the enterprise, integrity, and business 
capacity which at one time, and in the City of London 
more than in any other place, were the mainstay of the 
Liberal party, are now to be found in such enormous pre- 
ponderance on the Conservative side. One of the reasons 
lies unquestionably in the fact that among the Conserva- 
tive leaders there are so many men whose forte is hard 
work and not words: men like Mr. Goschen, Mr. Ritchie, 
and Mr. Smith himself, who are well versed in finance and 
the machinery of commerce, and whose characters in- 
sensibly inspire that confidence which is indispensable to 
healthy and vigorous trade. 





But perhaps the most active cause of the change is the 
deep feeling among commercial men of the necessity of 
what Mr. Smith called in his modest and straightforward 
speech, ‘good government.’ Good government is no 
doubt as essential to the interests of all classes of the 
community as to those of merchants and bankers ; but to 
no other class do the evils of bad and weak Government 
come home so soon. Now, Mr. Smith and his colleagues 
are determined that the business of the country shall be 
carried on in spite of all obstruction. With their large 
majority they will ‘ decline to disorganise the business of 
the country, or to expose the nation ‘to the evils and 
dangers of a general election before there is a necessity 
for it.’ In such a resolution they will certainly meet with 
the hearty support of all business men. 





A conversazionE of the Eighty Club was held on Wednes- 
day evening, at which it is recorded that besides several 
members of Parliament, there were present Mr. Oscar 
Wilde, Mr. Figgis, and Mr. L. E. Pyke. Mr. Marjori- 
banks, who filled the chair, alluded, with that fine freedom 
from ordinary scruples which is now usual, to the ‘ great 
speech of Sir Charles Russell, which is making a pro- 
found impression on the country’; and Mr. Fowler in- 
dulged in statistics, presumably calculated to cheer the 
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hearts of Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Figgis, and Mr. L. E. 
Pyke. He also said that the Irish problem would be 
solved by combining the three principles of the manage- 
ment by the Irish of their own affairs, the unity of the 
Empire, and the supremacy of the Imperial Parliament. 
But if Mr. Fowler, Mr. Oscar Wilde, Mr. Figgis. or Mr. L. 
E. Pyke would only tell us how to combine them the 
Irish difficulty would be difficult no longer. 





Tue most important political event of the week was the 
introduction by the Lord Advocate of the Bills dealing 
with the Reform of Local Government in Scotland. The 
Lord Advocate’s speech and the matter of the Bills 
are referred to elsewhere. The Debate on the Second 
Reading is fixed for May 2d, and then it will probably 
be discovered that certain of the Scottish Members are 
more desirous of damaging the Government than of 
benefiting the country. The subject of Free Education 
has been raised, perhaps not very logically, and has been 
dealt with by the Government in a way that will give 
some satisfaction in Scotland, though at the same time 
it will certainly alarm many of those unbending economists 
who object to State interference in any form. 





Some interesting calculations with regard to the results 
of recent bye-elections have been made by Mr. Middleton, 
secretary of the Central Conservative Association. The in- 
formation can hardly be satisfactory to Mr. Gladstone, 
and should silence those many Unionist croakers who on 
every occasion are too fond of crying out, in the words of 
Balbus, ‘It is all over with the Republic.’ 
that, since last General Election, in the forty-eight con- 
stituencies in which elections have taken place, the total 
Unionist vote has increased by 4859, while the total Glad- 


The facts are 


stonian vote has decreased by 10,056. If Mr. Gladstone's 
‘flowing tide’ meant anything (which some have doubted) 
it must have meant that and nothing else. 





Tue Boulanger business stands pretty much where it did 
a week ago. The silly prosecution by which M. Tirard 
and his men hope to kill Boulangism has made only formal 
progress ; and probably by this time M. Tirard, in common 
with those English publicists who were at first disposed to 
scoff, perceives that General Boulanger is quite as formid- 
able at Brussels as in Paris. The General's utterances, 
though apparently unstudied, are really very guarded ; and 
some remarks he made a day or two ago to one of his 
many interviewers are therefore significant. He told his 
questioner that he detests all Parliamentarism. That is 
what might have been expected ; but it is not quite what 
the General’s friends have been saying for him. The de- 
claration will not diminish his following: rather the 


reverse. Still it is a strong thing to have said. 





Tue Government of Prince Bismarck has again found 
itself on the wrong side in an action before a High Court 
of the Empire. The Volkszeitung was suppressed about 
three weeks ago by a police decree. 
the journal appealed to Cesar, and won their cause. It is 
not a matter of very great importance, but the lesson may 
not be lost on Prussian officialdom, which may now learn 
that hard words break no bones, and that evil-speaking of 
dignities is a sin which does more harm to the sinner than 
to the dignity. 





Tue Legislature of New South Wales has followed the 
example of some other States, and has decided that its 
members should receive salaries. It is difficult to con- 


ceive why this should be considered to be either a popular 
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measure or an advance in the march of that Spirit of 
Progress whose destination is so vague. It is still more 
difficult to conceive why, when people can get the work of 
legislation done for nothing, they should want to pay for it. 





STANLEY’s movements are a puzzle; he probably in- 
tended that they should be. With regard to yet another 
puzzle, a clue seems to be entirely wanting. Has Emin 
written home to his friends? and if not, why not? and if 
he has, what has become of his letters? Meanwhile, in 
circle of good guessing it is said that Stanley, with an eye 
to geography, will assuredly drop down to the south of the 
Albert Nyanza, and work up a problem connected with the 
snow-capped mountains and the great waters of his pre- 
vious discovery. This will be a piece of work of the 
highest importance. Again, he knows of provisions in 
depot on the south-west of the Victoria Nyanza, and to 
hungry men even the vision of camel meat acts with 
a very magic of refreshment. But Stanley is fond of a big 
thing, no matter in what department it comes; and big 
things have a way of cropping up before him. He may 
easily, and with advantage to all concerned, do a_ good 
stroke of king-making in Uganda, where at present nothing 
seems wanting to make civilisation blossom but a firm hand 
and a master mind. 


Tue oldest student in France, probably in the world, is 
dead. Born on 31st August 1786, he laboured almost to 
the end. He was a Professor of Chemistry two years 
before the battle of Waterloo. He made his name well 
known by excellent work on the chemistry of colours at 
the Gobelins. He continued to be occupied with 
chemistry, having succeeded his teacher, Vauquelin, 
as Professor in the Natural History Museum. In 1864, 
already a man of eighty, he was appointed Director 
He re- 
signed the directorship in 1879, but remained Professor 
to the end. It is a well-filled, useful life of work, teach- 
ing, and organisation ; yet Chevreul’s chief claim to immor- 


of the Museum at the Jardin des Plantes. 


tality now is not that he did so much, but that he lived so 
long. That was a marvellous drama which his old eyes 
had watched from the calm security of the lecture-room 
and the laboratory: the rise and fall of the great Napo- 
leon, Waterloo and the occupation of Paris, great revolu- 
tions and small, the Man of December and of Sedan, and 
therewith what victories of science and what triumphs of 
mechanism ! Most of the centenarians we read of have been 
quiet old maids or placid country folks, who lived long lives 
of uneventful, even selfish, repose. But Chevreul was in the 
heart of Paris doing good scientific work, and with an eye 
and brain able to appreciate and enjoy the whirl and 
swing of life. It is pleasant to know that his later months 
were quiet and peaceful; that he was able to take his 
daily drive from the Museum to the Champ de Mars till 
within ten days of his death; and that his last hours were 
not saddened by the news of the death of his son, whicli 
took place a week before his own. 

Captain Ernest Rice, of Her Majesty’s late ship Su/lan, 
has been acquitted—and told not to do it again. ‘This is 
substantially the meaning of the reprimand which was 
added to his acquittal on the more serious charge. Con- 
sidering that he had already lost H.M.S. Jris and had 
been reprimanded then also, he may not be given a chance 
of doing it again. To the landsman, the story of the 
wreck and the verdict are somewhat puzzling. If 
Captain Rice was bound to have torpedo practice, if he 
was bound to have it in shallow water, if his chart did not 
show the rock on which he ran, he would seem to have 
been blameless. On the other hand, if it was dangerous to 
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take so big a ship into such shallow water, if it was rash 
to shave ‘the shore so closely as Captain Rice did, if it 
could never be certain that in such broken ground every 
point of rock had been noted, if there was always a possi- 
bility that volcanic action might have thrown up fresh 
dangers, then Captain Rice would seem to have escaped 
very easily. He does in any case appear to be one of 
those whom Admiralties and Courts-Martial delight to 
treat with kindness. 

Aw unusually well-directed emigration scheme is that 
now being carried out by Messrs. Currie among the fisher- 
folk of Newhaven. It is a curious fact that small com- 
munities in which there is a strong foreign element—and 
the Newhaven community was Dutch to begin with—not 
only tend to be self-contained to the point of becoming 
less animated than their neighbours, but are apt to develop 
a stay-at-home and unenergetic spirit that too easily 
induces some of the evils of over-population. This has 





been the case at Newhaven, where distress, more or less 
pre valent, has been patiently endured for some time past. 
The terms offered to the men are exceedingly good— 
necessarily so, to overcome the allurements of the Gold 
Fields ; and if the work of loading and unloading vessels 
by means of lighters on the African Coast is hard, it 
is just the kind of work which stout and hardy fishermen 
can do well. It is not clear that the kind of labour thus 
offered is likely to be permanent ; the scheme does not 
pretend to have colonisation as its object. But the con- 
tinual ‘ adjustment of population to the changing conditions 
of industry’ is always the economic problem, and Messrs. 
Currie’s scheme is a sound contribution to its solution. 


Tuar the Botanical Gardens should be shut to the 
public on Sunday has long been a grievance to some; 
and their opening for the first time on Sunday last 
has been hailed with an exultation, in which perhaps 
it is allowable to detect an infusion of the pleasure which 
only comes from ‘scoring off’ other people. ‘The Sabba- 
tarian party, on the other hand, may derive a momentary 
consolation from reflecting on the nature of the weather 
on the opening day; but they would do well to say 
nothing more about the matter in Free Presbyteries or 
elsewhere. Why so much fuss should be made on so 
trifling a subject is almost as much a puzzle as the motives 
of the 1700 persons, or so, including Mr. James Balfour's 
legal friend, who ventured out last Sunday to Inverleith 
Row. Perhaps some day we may be able to discuss such 
affairs without passion or prejudice ; without affecting to 
believe that the aim and object of the working man on 
Sundays is to rush to the one park or garden which 
happens to shut, or that if he gains admittance the con- 
sequences will be somewhat too awful to contemplate. 


NOTICE. 
Communications on literary and kindred matters should be addressed 


to the Epiror, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. The Epiror cannot 
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THE NAVAL DEBATE: A RETROSPECT. 
\ R. LABOUCHERE is to oppose the second read- 
1 


ing of the bill which is to give effect to Lord 
George Hamilton’s resolutions. Mr. Labouchere will 
oppose anything at its first, second, or third reading. 
Like Corporal Brock of Cutts’ Regiment of Horse, he 
has declared (con molta expressione) that he will do 
for Her Majesty’s Ministers, and it is to be remarked 
that gentlemen of this stamp usually try to keep this 
kind of promise. It is possible that Mr. Labouchere 
and his obstruction—opposition the wise it call—will 
need to be suppressed by a vote of the House 
that there have been monkey tricks enough. In 
any case his mischief has no connection with the 
question of naval defence—except in so far as it may 
retard the despatch of that with other business. We 
may then consider that the naval debate is over. What 
is to come is matter of form, and obstruction. By an 
overwhelming majority the House has decided that a 
sum not exceeding £21,500,000 is to be spent in the 
next few years in increasing the Navy. Then by 
avery sufficient majority it decided that the money 





should be voted at once. ‘These are the two essentials 
—the increase of the Navy, and the doing of the 
work on a definite scheme and under the best safe- 
guard which can be provided against erratic Parlia- 
mentary interference. ‘Thus much at least we have 
gained. 

That this, as far as it goes, is satisfactory is the 
opinion of every man of sense in the country. Mr, 
Childers himself does not think otherwise in the bottom 
of that part of his economy which does duty for a heart 
with the Parliamentary politician. Now that Mr. Glad- 
stone can see how the cat jumps he also would perhaps 
not dissent from the opinion—if indeed he has any 
thought left for aught but the particular rope-ladder by 
which he hopes to climb back to office. But though the 
victory has been won, it is not uninteresting—nor too late 
to look back, and ask what it amounts to and how it 
has been won. Does the proposed addition to the Navy 
put it on that footing of solid strength which alone 
ought to inspire confidence? Has Parliament dealt 
with the work in the statesmanlike way which should 
alone induce us to accept its decision as final? The 
answer to the first question is hard to find: the value, 
not only of our experimental modern ships, but of the 
terms used about them by experts is so unsettled, the 
disproportion between the reasoning and the declama- 
tion in the talk of alarmists is so enormous, we 
can so little calculate the force with which we may 
have to deal in the future, that tolerable accuracy of 
estimate, to say nothing of certainty, is almost out of 
reach. If naval officers would declaim less and would 
reason and illustrate more, would argue on probabili- 
ties and not manufacture scarecrows out of their 
imagination, we should perhaps have something to go 
by. But they do not, and so we must continue to 
grope in the dark. Happily the answer to the second 
question is much more easy to give. We can all of us 
judge the House of Commons. ‘Those of us who care 
to do it in this case can hardly feel that the House has 
so dealt with the matter as to inspire confidence. The 
Ministry cannot be altogether separated from the rest of 
the House. ‘They have provided for an addition to the 
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navy certainly, and they have done something to take 
the work out of reach of the whims of Parliament. This 
is much, but it does not show that the Ministry has 
settled in even an approximate way what it thinks the 
strength of the navy ought to be—or has done more 
than ask for the largest number of ships it could hope 
to obtain—without much regard to the sufficiency of 
the figure. We have already recognised the difficulty 
of obtaining certainty in this case—and, as for the 
deference presumably shown to Parliament, we well 
know that nothing can act except where it is, and 
that a British Minister is, after all, in the House 
of Commons, and must swim in the water he has 
to swim in. But though these facts may clear 
Lord George Hamilton from blame, since it is use- 
less to give to any man counsels of perfection, 
they do not in the least relieve us from the fear that 
naval administration will, as of old, be made subordi- 
nate to Parliamentary management. In the very act 
of diminishing the evil to the best of their power, there 
is too much to show that the Cabinet has been com- 
pelled to make concessions to the enemy. While that 
is so, there is something to set off against the still very 
genuine satisfaction felt at the successful carrying of 
the resolution. 

The wisdom which the Oppositions have contributed 
to the discussions is certainly no compensation for 
whatever may be deficient in the wisdom of the Cabinet. 
We say Oppositions, because there have been two of 
them. First, there was Mr. Cremer’s, and then there 
was Mr. Childers’s—the silly and the spiteful. Mr. 
Cremer could only repeat the old platitudes about 
national burdens, the sucking of the blood of the 
people by the aristocratic services 
self to the portentous remark that we should prepare to 
defend ourselves when we are attacked. The honesty 
of all this we do not doubt for a moment. 
not so cruel as to inflict hypocrisy on some other mental 
or moral weaknesses. But what respect is due to a man 


and commit him- 





Nature is 


who would postpone beginning the three years’ work of 
building a battle-ship, or the two years’ task of building 
a cruiser, till the enemy was actually in the Channel ¢ 
We are all free to think as we please; but though 
no fires are to be built on Salisbury Crags for heretics, 
freedom to think includes the freedom to think that 
some thoughts are idiotic. Then there was Mr. 
Childers, who dare not—seeing that the cat jumps as 
she jumpeth—vote against the resolution openly, but 
who saw a chance of tripping up the Ministry on a 
side issue. The opposition he led was greatly con- 
cerned for the Privileges of Parliament. It was 
seriously afraid lest Parliament should lose that 
privilege for which Hampden died upon the, etc., 
and Sidney on the thingumbob —the invaluable 
privilege of giving grievances precedence over Supply 
which it would notoriously lose if it voted the 
£21,500,000 in the lump. All this did Mr. Childers 
propound with as much solemnity as if his tongue was 
not in his cheek—as if everybody did not know its 
whereabouts, as if he did not know that they knew, and 
as if the hypocrisy of the farce was not transparent. 
The universe was perfectly well aware that Mr. H. C. E. 
Childers was trying to trip up the Ministry—only that 
and nothing more. For the moment no conspicuous 
harm has been done, but what confidence can we feel in 
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naval or any other administration, when Ministers must 
walk with less attention to their duty and the safety of 
the country, than to the danger that they may trip over 
pantaloon, or be tripped up by clown ? 





‘CHRONIC POVERTY AND OVERCROWDING, 


HE voice of the faddist has been much heard in the 
land during the past week. The motion of Mr, 
Broadhurst, in the House of Commons, concerning 
‘chronic poverty’ and ‘ overcrowding, opened up one 
of the most serious social questions of our time, and 
the faddists from everywhere rushed through the 
breach and disported themselves. It was a sorry exhi- 
bition of ignorance, prejudice, and stupidity. It was 
no better the day after, when the question lay open to 
the young lions of the daily press, who have not even 
for the most part had the wit to point the finger of 
scorn at the discussion in the House, and cry, ‘These 
be your legislators ; behold their statesmanship ! Each 
with a little gimlet to bore a vent-hole for a volcano, 
or a little pill to purge an earthquake !” 

Mr. Broadhurst’s motion implied that ‘the chronic 
poverty of great numbers of the people living in the 
largest cities and towns of Great Britain” was due 
mainly to ‘the depopulation of the agricultural dis- 
tricts.. He submitted few facts, and * unfortunately he 
had not provided himself with figures’; yet he made 
bold and sweeping statements, as the man without facts 
and figures is wont to do. ‘The Poor-Law returns show 
a decrease in pauperism from 3} per cent. of the popu- 
lation in 1875 to 2) at the present time; and 1873 is 
usually reckoned a fairly prosperous year. Mr. Broad- 
hurst, however, is not even of Carlyle’s opinion that a 
wise man makes himself acquainted with statistics to 
keep fools from foisting ignorance upon him ; he merely 
said he did not think Poor-Law returns a ‘ conclusive’ 
indication of comparative poverty. He said the towns 
are filled with our rural populations, but he brought 
forward no evidence that the country is emptier than 
it has been any time these twenty years. Mr. R. 'T. 
Reid, who seconded the motion, showed equal conti- 
dence of assumption and statement. He declared that 
the ‘chronic poverty” of the nation was that * which 
bad laws had made, and which good laws could re- 
pair, and so forth, and so forth: throughout the dis- 


cussion one vying with another in his ignorance of 


the really serious trouble at issue, and in his eas) 
confidence in his own favourite remedy. 

It is a law of medical jurisprudence that before 
deciding on a remedy it is necessary to thoroughly 
diagnose the disease: Mr. Broadhurst and his fellows 
have perceived a symptom, and called that the disease, 
as who should seek to treat for sore throat in a case 
of scarlatina. Supposing that we admit there is ex 
ceptional poverty (which we are not fully prepared to 
do) in our large towns, whence does it arise? lrom 
overcrowding in very great measure. And what 1s 
the cause of overcrowding? ‘ Depopulation of the 
agricultural districts,’ say Mr. Broadhurst and_ his 
fellows ; over-population, say we, which may seem to 
some a distinction without a necessary difference. The 
difference, however, is wide. ‘There is no evidence that 
there is any such depletion of the country as would 
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any serious congestion of town-populations, 
whereas it is a notorious fact that our people have 
within @ generation increased in numbers to an 
amazing and distressful extent. If the malady, 
therefore, from which we suffer is over-population, 
it is manifest that for the poverty and overcrowd- 
ing that spring from that, the remedies suggested 
and urged by fad-mongers are of little or no avail. 
Indeed most of them would tend only to encourage the 
disease. Over-population has been encouraged by 
nothing so much as by that general amelioration of the 
life of the poor for the gratuitous and irresponsible 
extension of which Mr. Broadhurst clamours. More 
healthy dwellings, better drainage, prevention of 
adulteration of food, strict control of epidemics, and 
better medical attendance in general have given to the 
oor and the weakly—to those who in the former con- 
dition of things would have gone to the wall and dis- 
appeared — chances of increase of which they have 
Mr. Broadhurst asks for 
more favourable chances still—such as feeding poor 
children, and providing cheap and healthy homes at the 
and he asks for them because he be- 


cause 


sedulously availed themselves. 





public expense 
lieves they will alleviate a dangerous condition of things 
created mainly by the favourable chances already 
afforded. 
modern civilisation that such chances should be given, 
but do not let us shut our eyes to the fact that we are thus 


It is humane, and it is inevitable in our 


feeding the malady from which we suffer. The remedy 
suggested by Mr. Seton-Karr—a scheme of colonisation 
under the supervision of the State—is of another order, 
but it would be inexpedient to think of applying it 
with success so long as we neglect to deal with the 
immigration of foreigners. ‘To send our own sturdiest 
children out at the front-door with a shilling and our 
blessing, while we leave the back-door open for all the 
failures and wastrels of the Continent, is surely the 


supreme instance of bad domestic economy. 


SCOTTISH LOCAL GOVERNMENT. 


JHE masterly speech with which the Lord Advocate 


introduced his four Bills was worthy of himself 


and of the occasion. The power of crisp and crystalline 
exposition is as much a thing to be sought after in a 
statesman as readiness in debate ; and, if anything could 
strengthen the Lord Advocate’s already strong position 
in his party and in the House, his effort of Monday 


night would. By it, indeed, he has more than on any 


previous occasion shown himself to be possessed of 


some essential qualities of a statesman. In_ the 
circumstances there was no place for 
through the by-ways of detail. 


wanderings 
What was wanted, and 
what was given, was a survey of the more prominent 
features of the new legislative landscape ; and until the 
Bills have been issued, and have been subjected to 
minute and careful scrutiny, discussion must perforce 
be confined to what they propose to achieve. 

Although nominally four in number their subject- 
matter really divides the Bills into two. There is the 
Local Government Bill and its two satellites, for con- 
venience’ sake endowed with a separate, though hardly 
an independent, existence ; and there is also the mea- 
sure that deals with Private Bill Legislation. Obviously 
no part of the original scheme, this last has come with 
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considerable surprise on both friends and foes. But 
surprises are sometimes pleasant, and all who have had 
a hand in forcing on Government the need for such a 
reform may well plume themselves on the efficacy of 
their powers of persuasion. 

It goes without saying that all ‘those who have 
for too long been battening on Scottish spoil will do 
their best to get a howl raised against this Bill on one 
pretext or another, and they may count on receiving 
the disinterested support of such Anglicised patriots as 
Dr. Hunter. But, though Parliamentary agents and 
the like may rage, they will imagine a vain thing if 
they fancy that the wasteful absurdities of the present 
system will be put up with any longer. So far as 
can be judged at this present, the Bill looks not only 
as if it would work, but as if it would work better 
than any other scheme that has been suggested. 
When passed, it will certainly receive a fair trial; and 
if it turns out to need amendment, then amendment it 
can receive. At any rate, the doom of the present 
system has been spoken, and that once and for all; 
and this in itself is an advance of mighty moment. 

Even at this stage, however, the other Bills cannot 
receive such a general and unqualified approval. Both 
on account of what they contain and what they do not 
contain, the Local Government Bill and its entourage 
call for anxious consideration betwixt now and the 
reassembling of Parliament after Easter. ‘To some 
extent the apprehensions expressed in these columns 
have proved but too well founded. Looked at from 
one point of view, and that no unfair one, they do both 
too little and too much. They upset a system which 
is, so to speak, racy of the soil, which has sprung 
up by degrees and as it was wanted, and one against 
which even the ever-vigilant Dr. Cameron has not 
lifted up his voice. This system, it may be frankly 
admitted, is not democratic. But in the opinion of 
most people (saving always those in whose mouths 
‘democratic’ has become merely a term of high but 
meaningless commendation), a tree is known by its 
fruits, and results are of more importance than the 
machinery by which they are produced. Accordingly, 
the substitution of an elective County Council for the 
non-elective Commissioners of Supply is, per se, no 
gain, and may be very much the reverse. There are, 
however, in counties, many other affairs besides county 
affairs strictly so-called, and these require a variety of 
agencies for their administration; hence the exist- 
ence of Justices of the Peace, School and Parochial 
Boards, Local Authorities, and Road Trustees. The 
unification of all these different agencies is on 
many grounds a thing ardently to be desired. — For 
this, the abolition of the present excellent system 
of county administration would be far from too 
high a price to pay; for, of course, there would be no 
valid reason for excluding county affairs from the sweep 
of such a rearrangement. But the complaint to be 
made against the Bills is, that they do not make for this 
unification to the extent to which they easily and safely 
might. In other words, Government are paying the 
high price without taking heed to secure an adequate 
quid pro quo. Even the Commissioners of Supply are 
scotched rather than killed, being for police purposes 
kept in a state of suspended animation, and taken out 
from time to time, as on great occasions certain tribes 
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take out the mummies of their ancestors, to elect 
half of a Committee. The Road Trustees, with pro- 
priety, disappear, and there is wisdom in leaving 
licensing at present in the hands of the Justices, and 
thereby saving the Bills from the fatal attentions of the 
various Temperance sects. But it is distinctly unfortu- 
nate that advantage has not been taken of the recon- 
struction of the Parochial Board to invest it also with 
the charge of Education. This would do not a little to 
raise the status of the Parochial Board, and give it a 
better class of members than it is likely to possess even 
after its reconstitution, without at the same time casting 
on it more work than it could successfully deal with. 
The expense of a register would also be saved. As 
things now stand, there will have to be three registers 
—not merely two, with all deference to Mr. Haldane : 
the Parliamentary, without women and with the service 
franchise ; the county, with women and with or without 
the service franchise, according as its holders pay or do 
not pay county rates; and the School Board, with 
women and without the service franchise. So that here, 
as in other matters, the proposed changes will by no 
means operate in the direction of economy. It is indeed 
well that there are to be no aldermen—or even bailies 
—on the Council, but one fails to see what reasonable 
objection, even in this democratic age, could be stated 
against the Sheriff of the County being ex officio member 
of the Council. His business training and legal know- 
ledge would be of great service: while his presence on 
it would enable the control of the Police to be handed 
over to the Council, and so permit of the unfortunate 
Commissioners of Supply being put out of pain. 

But noting and regretting this failure of the Bills to 
do enough, there is another point of view from which 
in fairness one should also regard them, and that is the 
standpoint of the Government. Ministers, being sen- 
sible men, wished to introduce measures likely to pass, 


‘and they have done so. And they have done more. 


They have introduced measures which will form a sub- 
stantial and satisfactory basis for future legislation. 
When the new machinery has got fairly started, more 
work can be given it to do. In short, though too little 
in the way of unification is attempted at present, lines 
are laid down on which unification will surely and safely 
proceed. The whole licensing question, for example, 
will probably have to be dealt with very soon. Educa- 
tional legislation also is admittedly required. And so 
it may not be long before the omissions in the present 
Bills are more than supplied. 





THEN AND NOW. 


Extract from Sir C. Russell's Extract from leading article in 

speech before Special Com- ‘United Ireland’ (edited 
by Mr. W. O'Brien), Feb. 
Oth, 1884. 


mission.—‘The Times, 
April 4th, 1889. 


‘My Lord, I should like ‘SPEED THE MAHDI. 
to add to this account that ‘All hail again to this 
of one other person. I most excellent Moslem. 
take this account, and call The more we hear of him 
this witness from the col- the better we like him. 
umns of The Times. It is . , ° , 
the testimony of a man We trust that our next 
now lost to the country; news may be that Gor- 
aman held in the highest don, who is advancing 
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esteem and admiration for 
his generous impulses of 
humanity—lI mean the late 
General Gordon.’ 
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loaded with specie from 
Khartoum, has met the 


5 


same fate as Baker. 


Extract from leading article in ‘ United Ireland, 
Jan. 26th, 1884. 

‘This Mahdi is doing excellent service. The whole 
horde of Egypto-British task-masters and usurers are 
being hunted out of the Soudan ; and, if happily Khar- 
toum and the other strong places fall into the Prophet's 
hands, Cairo will be seriously threatened, and the grip 
of the British on Moslem races all over the world will 
bein danger. We, therefore, wish this excellent Mahdi 
every success. . . . Go on, sweet Mahdi, and put every 
infidel Giaour in Khartoum to the edge of the sword, 
Hast read of Drogheda, most puissant Mussulman ?’ 


Extract from ‘ Daily News’ 


summary of the Report of 


the Proceedings before the 

Special Commission, April 

4th, 1889. 

‘And he [Sir Charles 
Russell} read out Gordon’s 
description of Kerry,as con- 
tained in that great man’s 
letter, published in The 
Times. All this is old, it 
may be said. It is old, and 


it is unredressed—scenes of 


wretchedness such as those 
over the recital of which Sir 
Charles Russellcould hardly 
restrain his emotion, are 
still occurring in Ireland 
at this very hour. 


Extract from article entitled 
‘Week's Work, in * United 
Ireland’ of September 13th, 
1884. 


* England’s Lord Wolse- 
ley and his army are gather- 
ing for a march to the 
rescue of Gordon in Khar- 
toum, through a thousand 
miles or so of burning de- 
sert, and now that they 
are ready to start, there 
comes the ugly intelligence 
that Gordon and Khartoum 
have fallen long ago into 
the lap of the Mahdi. 
The intelligence, we regret 
to say, awaits confirma- 


tion.” 


Extract from Leading Article in ‘United Ireland, 
February 14th, 1885. 
© A TERRIBLE CALAMITY. 

‘All Ireland is in mourning, public manifestations 
of sorrow are universal, and gloom sits on every face, 
and crape on every arm; for Khartoum has fallen, and 
General Gordon has been slain. We cannot express 
the poignant emotion which the receipt of the news 
of the English disaster caused in this country. Never 
since the fall of Limerick has so terrible a misfortune 
befallen Ireland. Immediately on hearing the sad 
intelligence we caused a special messenger to be des- 
patched to Dublin Castle to offer Lord Spencer our 
sincere condolences ; and His Excellency was graciously 
pleased to remark that he fully understood the sin- 
cerity of our sorrow. ... If recruits are needed, 
thousands of loyal Irish youth will at once fly to the 
standard of St. George; and if further reinforcements 
be still required, there are hundreds of thousands of 
our race in America who only pant for the moment 
when they can employ themselves in assisting thie 
oppressor who expelled them from their homes. Courage, 
then, England dear! ‘Smash the Mahdi,” by all means. 
Ireland, as well as India, is interested in the operation ; 
and if further woes should betide your arms, you can 
then turn for consolation and succour to the nations 
you have robbed and scourged and _ strangled and 
bayonetted. God save the Queen !” 
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THE PISTOL-CARRYING BURGLAR. 


HERE was a time, not very long ago, when knife 
and pistol were rarely atbiadied in the burglar’s 

kit. Sometimes he allowed himself a life- -preserver, but 
not often. ‘The ‘jemmy ’—an indispensable instrument 
of his calling—answered all the purposes for which 
the life-preserver was designed, while its possession was 








no argument that the burglar even harboured a 
thought of violence beyond that which is unavoidable 
in cracking a crib. The idea seems to have been, in 
the first place, that to carry arms was unprofessional ; 
in the next, that it was dangerous. Put a pistol in 
your pocket when you go to work, and you expose 
yourself to a deal of temptation to commit murder. 
But murder is outside the business, it is a disagree- 
able thing to do, and even if you get clear away it 
puts the police upon you with an amount of ardour 
which no case of burglary pure and simple ever in- 
spires. On the other hand, if you happen to be 
caught on the premises with any such weapon as a 
pistol in your possession, you may rely upon it that 
the punishment will be gr eatly aggravated, even though 
you are able to swear with a good conscience that you 
never meant to injure a fly. That seems to have been 
the burglar’s argument on this point in the times of which 
we speak. But these are other times; and whether 
because there is more recklessness in the thief, less 
dread of being hunted down by the police, or more 
confidence in a ‘humanity of the age’ which frowns 
on the sort of punishment that used to be called 
exemplary, the truth is that burglars have taken to 
carrying arms again; what is more, they do not scruple 
to use them against resistance or capture. We believe, 
indeed, that if a series of interviews were arranged with 
the gentlemen who have distinguished themselves of late 
with the revolver, it would be found that there is still 
a strong feeling against pistolling resistant house- 
holders, either male or female. When the blood is 
up and the weapon handy, nobody can say what may 
happen, of course ; but it is not for the man of the 
house—it is for the policeman that the revolver is 
intended almost invariably. Viewed from the interior, 
so to speak, this circumstance is some mitigation of the 
pistol-bearing housebreaker’s offences ; but though there 
are public men who preach that the police are the 
veriest pests of society, and though there are public 
prints which make a speciality of repeating the sermon, 
we must not make too much of this consideration. It 
should be remembered that the constable is in many cases 
a married man ; that in all likelihood, if he should be 
killed, his family will come upon the rates; and that 
even if he is only maimed we do not escape, for his pay 
goes on all the time he is in hospital. So much for the 
policeman. But the matter does not end here. It is 
not denied that the bullet does get into the house- 
holder sometimes ; and whether that fact is to be ex- 
plained by a deliberate intention to kill rather than 
forego the booty, or whether by the mere flurry of 
the moment, one thing appears certain: the burglar 
who provides himself with fire-arms should be placed 
under strong and special restraint, in his own interests 
as well as in the interests of the community. Persuade 
him by some means to get rid of his pistol—(there 
is a large demand for the article, so that he is not 
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likely to be much of a loser by the investment)—and 
while a mischievous temptation will be removed from 
him, the householder will be safer in his bed, and the 
overburdened ratepayer will be spared the too frequent 
expense of burying a policeman or of supporting him for 
months in hospital. 

It will be seen, we hope, that we approach this sub- 


ject in a true humanitarian spirit, and one that is in com- 


plete accord with the temper of the time. The most 
thoughtful Conybeare, the most passionately tender Cun- 
ninghame-Graham in the House of Commons, will not 
expect that we are anxious for the bloated householder 
alone, or that he detects in these observations any 
indifference to the comfort of the criminal classes, or 
any over-strained sympathy with ‘a brutal police.’ It 
is possible, however, that we shall now come to a 
point of disagreement. What is the best means of 
persuading the burglar to leave his pistol at home, 
or to sell it outright and have done with it? It is 
evident that the considerations that weighed with his 
fathers have little influence with him, and that others 
must be brought home to his business and his bosom. 
Now this necessity—(we must insist that it is a ne- 
cessity)}—was brought up for debate in the House 
of Lords the other evening, when a difference of 
opinion was declared. All were agreed that to the 
punishment appropriate for any particular burglary, 
another should be added in every case where fire-arms 
were carried. But what was the additional punishment 
to be? Relying upon past experience and the wisdom 
of the Natural Man, some were for flogging. Others 
were for a special additional term of imprisonment. 
The argument on the one part was that while flogging 
is a very proper punishment for men who are brutes 
enough to prepare death for any one who may 
interfere with their robberies, it is the most likely 
deterrent. The others—a more gentle and a more 
tearful folk, with weepings for the shooter as much 
as for the shot—dissented from that opinion on 
both points. They cannot think flogging a right 
punishment for any man, however brutal he may be, 
or whatever brutalities he may have committed in 
proof of his own character and constitution. Neither 
do they believe that it is a specially deterrent punish- 
ment. As we understand them, they believe that if 
you say to a convicted burglar, ‘ You shall have ten 
years’ imprisonment for the burglary, and two more for 
carrying a loaded pistol to the scene of operations, the 
sentence would be more of a warning to W. Sykes 


junior, in the body of the Court, than if the sentence 


were, ‘Go and take twenty lashes for the pistol at once, 
and then ten years’ imprisonment for the burglary.” We 
have dene our best to think the matter out, and declare 
upon honour that we have not been biassed to the extent 
of an atom or a grain by any particular desire to protect 
the police in the execution of their duty. Nothing of 
the kind. And the conclusion we come to is not against 
The Lash. Flatly, we do not believe in the degrada- 
tion idea when the w hip is applied to proved bowtie for 
brutal offences. That first. Next, we do not see why bru- 
talities should be endured by innocent people, even if 
the offenders have to suffer all the degradation they can 
conceivably undergo from being beaten with a whip. 
The sole question is, whether flogging is the most deter- 
rent punishment that can be inflicted ; and we foresee 
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that until we hear of some other one more promis- 
ing than the addition of a year or two's imprisonment, 
that opinion will cling to us. ‘Ten years or twelve, 
twenty or twenty-five, how much is the difference 
likely to count in the imagination of the burglar 
setting out with his tools? In fact, he never 
has an approximate notion then of what his term 
of imprisonment may be if he is caught: while as for 
any special addition to it, that would come in at the 
other end. The certainty of a sound flogging to start 
with, whatever followed, would affect his mind very 
differently :—likewise the mind of W. Sykes junior in 
the body of the Court. Or let us take this test: an 
imperfect one, but not without value. If we woke to- 
morrow to learn that the pistolling burglar was hence- 
forth to be soundly flogged, in addition to his five or 
ten years’ sentence of imprisonment, should we not 
feel safer than if we heard ,that the five years 
were to be six, or the ten twelve? There cannot 
be much doubt about the answer. In fine, we are 
persuaded that the whole philosophy of the subject 
was expressed by the poet who put the following senti- 
ment into the mouth of an imaginary garotter : 
‘Inprisonment alone is not 
A thing of whitch we woold complain : 
Add ill-conwenience to our lot, 
But do not give the conwick pain !’ 


HOME RULE FOR SCOTLAND. 





HE Scots Home Rulers, small in numbers though 
they be, are not at one among themselves. They 

may be united in their methods, but they are not all 
aiming at the same thing. The Member for Caithness 
on Tuesday night asked the House of Commons to 
assert that the people of Scotland should control Scot- 
tish affairs by means of their representatives in a National 
Parliament, and in doing so he declared that he did not 
seek to compass the repeal of the Union. The Scot- 
tish Home Rule Association, by the mouth of certain 
who are supposed to be its leading members, has 
frequently declared that the Act of Union was a 
calamity, and that, so long as it remained in force, 
Scotland would continue to be the poor, down-trodden, 
Cockney-ridden country she is. With these two state- 
ments before us, it is necessary to look more closely 
into the matter in order to discover if this apparent 
split amongst those who are heading this great national 
movement which is stirring Scotland—or, at least, some 
parts of the City of Aberdeen—to its core, is deeper than 
the surface. It will then be discovered that Dr. Clark’s 
statement was merely for the purpose of conciliating 
weaker brethren like the Member for Mid-Lothian, and 
that if he means anything at all by his resolution, except 
an advertisement of the Member for Caithness, he means 
repeal of the Union. It might be well that the inhabi- 
tants of certain parts of the City of Aberdeen, and those 
Scottish representatives who with the Parnellites made 
up the minority of 81 who voted with Dr. Clark, should 
consider what the Union has done for Scotland, and 
what its repeal would mean, before they again give 
any open expression of their sympathy with a great 


national movement, the existence of which is ignored 
by most of the inhabitants of Scotland. 

If Dr. Clark and his friends mean no more than in- 
creased powers of Local Government, why don’t they 
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say so? If they mean more than that, why do they say 
that they don’t want to repeal the Union ? The sooner 
it is recognised that you cannot have Home Rule 
without Federation, as is most undoubtedly the case, 
the sooner will this bubble burst. 
not want a Federal Union with England. 


For Scotsmen do 
They do 
want to have Scottish business better managed than 
it has been for some years. They do want fewer 
delays in the passing of Bills about which they have 
made up their minds. ‘They do want Scotland to re- 
ceive its fair share of the time of Parliament and its 
fair share of public expenditure. 
different things from wanting Federation in place of 
The position of Mr. Arthur Balfour—as good 
a Scotsman as ever crossed the Border—is that of every 
sensible man. Scotsmen know too well what they and 
their country owe to the partnership with England, and 


But these are very 


Union. 


they are practical enough to recognise that in such a 
partnership, as in every other, there must be some give 
and take. There is a price to be paid for the benefits 
of Union, undoubtedly, and it is most unpractical and 
most unbusinesslike to imagine that Scotland can have 
all the benefit of Union with England without giving 
anything in return. But more than this: Scotsmen 
can look at details, and they can compare the disasters 
of Darien with the triumphs their countrymen have won 
in all Colonial enterprise undertaken by the united king- 
doms. ‘They see too clearly the immense influence that 
has been exercised by Scotsmen on the sister country 
as well as throughout the whole world. With those 
so irresistible facts before him, no patriotic Scots- 
man, whose patriotism is other than parochial, can 
desire that any step should be taken which should do 
anything to drag down his country from the position 
it holds in the Empire—a position infinitely higher 
than could be claimed for it on the ground of 
size, wealth, or population—or which should lessen 
the share Scotsmen have had ‘since the Union in 
directing the destinies of Britain, and, thanks to the 
Let those 
members who moved and supported this silly resolution 


Union, in shaping the destinies of the race. 


advertise themselves as much as they like by posing as 
Scottish patriots. ‘They may thereby secure for them- 
selves longer favour with certain parts of the City of 
Aberdeen ; but the other parts of Aberdeen and the vast 
majority of Scotsmen will not think of them, or such 


as them, when they look for a patriot. 


THE SCOTS DEMOCRATIC DEPU'TATIONIST. 
WEEK of the Convention of Royal Burghs in 
Edinburgh has been succeeded by a week of 
Scottish Local Government and Scottish Home Rule 


in London. 
ceeded by weeks of Private Bills, limited, as regards 


This will in turn, it is believed, be suc- 


number, only by the duration of the Parliamen- 
tary Session. ‘To judge, indeed, from certain figures 
which were quoted at the meeting of the Conven- 
tion last week, and at the meeting of Hdinburgh 
Town Council on Monday, the habit - and - repute 
traveller to London has, thanks to the Water of 
Leith Purification and Sewerage Bill, and other mea- 
sures, already fared by no means badly. But the 
Deputationists, who figure in Convention or ‘Town 
Council statistics, belong to the upper crust or privi- 


leged order of their class. They are, on the whole, 
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moderate in their demands, although even they must 
find £30 or £20 a month or so, as compensation for an 
excursion to the South, by no means unacceptable. They 
are, however, but the Uhlans or advance-guard of the 
great army of provincial cormorants, who, after Easter, 
will be found swarming in the hotels of London, and 
whose expenses, being incurred ostensibly in the in- 
terests of private companies affected by Private Bills, 
do not necessarily come before the public. 

The Scottish Local Government Bills will make 1889 
emphatically the season of the Democratic Deputa- 
tionist. They simply bristle with excuses for visits 
to London. There is hardly a corporation, a vested 
interest, or a public company, in Scotland that is not 
affected by one or other of the clauses in one or other 
of the four measures. Numerous and insatiable as the 
rats that picked the bones of Southey’s Bishop, these 
modern Picts will find in each of the Lord Advo- 
cate’s Bills a valid reason for visiting the House of 
Commons at least three times—before the second read- 
ing, in Committee, and before the third reading. They 
will render the lobbies of St. Stephen’s impassable. 
They will fill all the large hotels. They will pervade 
the smoke-room of the National Liberal Club. What 
with their brusque demands and their strange jargon, 
they are the horror of waiters. For the Scots Depu- 
tationist, although he is a democrat and an equalitarian, 
a man and a brother, regards a waiter asa ‘flunkey, and 
treats him accordingly. Besides, in ordering servants 
about, the Deputationist thinks he is having full value 
for what it amuses him to regard as his money. But 
although waiters abhor him, and ladies en voyage find 
his unwieldy Barrel-Mirabeau figure objectionable, 
hotel-keepers do not dislike him; for through him 
they drive a sometimes too literally roaring trade. The 
Scots Democratic Deputationist thinks it his duty to 
eat well, drink the best brands of champagne, and smok« 
the most expensive cigars. In doing this he is, after a 
fashion, giving effect to his own Communistic theories. 
By living extravagantly—so long as he can—he makes 
the rich poorer. Besides, why should not luxuries be 
nationalised or municipalised as well as land? — To tell 
the truth, too—the vulgar truth—if the Scots Demo- 
cratic Deputationist recalls Southey’s Bishop in virtue 
of his mission, he recalls Southey’s Doctor in virtue of 
his * bibulous clay.” He does not dissemble his love for 
what at the table @héte and in the hearing of his 
neighbours, the Devonshire Rector and his daughters, 
he insists on describing as ‘a good feed.’ His plea- 
sures are distinguished by vulgarity rather than_ re- 
finement. He prefers the music-hall to the Lyceum, 
a happy day at Rosherville to an afternoon in the 
Grosvenor Gallery. But he visits the Lyceum and the 
Grosvenor all the same. ‘Time hangs heavily on his 
hands of an afternoon and evening, when his work of 
button-holing rising politicians and Under-Secretaries is 
over. Besides, why should not both Macbeth and The 
Man that Struck O'Hara be included in the convenient 
ategory of ‘expenses’? It is an integral part of the 
creed of the Scots Democratic Deputationist to prefer 
being hanged for a sheep to being hanged for a lamb. 

The Scots Democratic Deputationist is the terror of 
the Scots Gladstonian Member. He has helped that 
gentleman to win his seat. He is a Chairman of the 
United Home Rule Committees of the Dreepdaily 
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Burghs, or of East Forthshire. So, when he is in 


‘London, he expects to have the run of the Speaker's 


Gallery, to be dined generously and often, not en famille 
but at the club and in the company of a goodly number 
of prominent politicians. The Scots Gladstonian Mem- 
ber cannot shake himself free of this Caliban in a 
white hat—the question why the Deputationist always 
wears a white hat is one of the puzzles of Scot- 
tish politics—who reeks of Monopole, habanas, and 
insolence. There is, however, a touch of kindliness in 
the disposition of the Scots Democratic Deputationist, 
though it generally takes the form of coarse cama- 
raderie. He pities and patronises the Scots Parlia- 
mentary Dalgetty. He knows the length of that 
unfortunate adventurer’s purse, and knows also that it 
cannot be filled with the help of deputations. So he has 
been known in the fulness of his heart to stroll with 
Dugald up and down the lobby of the House, and 
even to take him and his pupil, the Black Man, to the 
nearest Italian restaurant, where he treats each of them, 
at the expense of his employers, to such a steak with 
onions as proved the ruin of Napoleon at Leipzig. 

The Scots Democratic Deputationist, viewed as an 
institution, is doomed. Disestablishment and Disen- 
dowment are in store for him. Neither Mr. Craig 
Sellar’s Bill for creating a General Private Bill 
Commission, nor the Lord Advocate’s, for creating 
a special Scottish Commission to take evidence in 
regard to Scottish Bills, may pass this Session. The 
London Parliamentary barrister and Parliamentary 
agent may, like other threatened men, live compara- 
tively long. But even the Deputationist will have 
to admit that, as regards Private Bills, decentralisation 
It is only a question of time, when he 
will be deprived of all excuse for living during the best 


is in the air. 


part of the summer and autumn in London at the cost 
of companies or corporations. He will be wise in his 
generation, therefore, if this Session he gather as 
many rosebuds as and while he may. Yet the dis- 
appearance of the Scots Democratic Deputationist 
from his haunts in London may not prove an unmixed 
social and political blessing. There is at least a 
danger that his Communism may take a more 
active and more dangerous form. ‘ There is no 
substantial difference, says the sagacious Scots peer 
(of fiction) ‘between my treatment the other day of a 
troublesome Radical neighbour and my great-grand- 
father’s treatment of that Radical’s great-grandfather, 
the reiver. He sent his enemy an emissary in the 
person of Willie of Westburnflat or Christie of Clint- 
hill. I sent mine an invitation to dinner. The result 
was the same in both cases: the man lost his head.” 
Have not somewhat similar tactics had a similar effect 
on the Democratic Deputationist ? And would it not 
be better that, if he must lose his head, he should lose 
it as does a diner-out, and not as should a Socialistic 
or Georgian revolutionist who ventured to put his 
theories in practice ? 





A SUCCESSFUL DAY’S SPORT. 
a a recent article we pointed out that one of 
the most important duties which fall to the 
lot of friends of the Union to perform is that of 


lie-hunting. The whole of the Separatist case is 
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supported by such an extraordinary combination of false- 
hood, exaggeration, and mis-statement, that it is only 
by patient persistence in the task of tracing and 
destroying the various untruths that the mischief which 
they are calculated to do can be averted. Among 
Unionist champions, there is none who has more fully 
appreciated the need of the hour than Mr. T. W. 
Russell, and there are few who have been more skilful 
or successful in helping on the work of exposure. As a 
lie-slayer the Member for Tyrone has indeed proved 
himself a very Gordon Cumming. His Monday's 
letter to The Times shows that sport has been un- 
usually good, and his aim as precise and effective as 
ever. He started on the track of three well-known and 
dangerous Gladstonian flies, and he returned with 
the bodies of all of them. The three are of a 
breed. There is the Plan of Campaign lie, which 
consists in the assertion that the Plan of Campaign 
—a form of organised theft to which the Glad- 
stonians have committed themselves—is an irresistible 
weapon handled in the interest of oppressed tenants 
to the discomfiture of oppressive landlords. Mr. Rus- 
sell has taken the trouble to compare these assertions 
with the facts of a typical case. The Plan of Campaign 
has been recently put in force upon the Massereene 
Estate, and the results of the operation are now, 
fortunately, apparent. It is lucky that we have not 
had to wait for a report of those results to come 
from the Campaigners. It is probable that we should 
have had to wait some time. 

Let us take the Campaign lies sertatim. First— 
‘The Plan of Campaign is an_ irresistible weapon 
applied by the Parnellites against landlords.’ So 
far from being irresistible, the Plan of Campaign, 
as Mr. Russell has demonstrated beyond the shadow 
of a doubt, has broken down absolutely. The 
League has failed to protect its dupes. The tenants, 
who were dishonest enough to obey the thievish coun- 
sels of their leaders have got their deserts ; the land- 
lord, who throughout has behaved like an honourable 
and humane man, remains master of the situation. 
Now let us turn to number two. ‘The Plan of 
Campaign is put in force for the advantage of the 
tenants.’ Once more, let us recall the facts. Every 
single tenant who has accepted the reasonable terms 
offered by the landlord has been allowed to re- 
main in his holding, with no greater loss than 
the suffering and expenditure attendant upon his 
unsuccessful participation in a dishonest conspiracy. 
Out of fifty-one holdings, twelve of the tenants 
have settled with their landlord, and resumed occupa- 
tion. Those who have not settled have had to make 
way for better men. Just as insolvent tenants on 
the Gladstone Estate have had to make way for those 
who could pay their rent, so on the Massereene Estate 
those who could not, or more correctly speaking would 
not, pay have been replaced by new tenants, chiefly 
from the province of Ulster; thirteen new lettings 
have been made; and twelve additional proposals from 
Ulster are under consideration. In twelve cases the 


tenants remain in as caretakers only, their period 
of redemption not having yet expired. It will be inter- 
esting to see what course they will take. 

And lastly, with regard to the third of the Plan of 
Campaign lies—that which represents the theft as com- 
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mitted in the interest of hardly-treated and oppressed 


- men—that, too, has fallen to Mr. Russell’s unerring aim, 


In his letter to T'’he Times he gives not only facts but 
figures; and from the figures it is apparent at a glance 
that in the first place the rents of which the Parnel- 
lites instructed their clients to rob the landlord were 
not in fact excessive, and, moreover, were not in 
the majority of cases fixed by the landlord. The 
rents were for the most part fair rents, fixed 
by the Land Court, and, just or unjust, the 
landlord had no more control over the fixing of them 
than he had over the finances of China. But the 
rents are not unjust rents, and the proof of it is two- 
fold. In the first place, the holdings have been taken 
up willingly by solvent tenants, who have consented to 
pay either the identical rent fixed by the Court, or in 
a few cases within a few shillings of that amount. In 
the second place, the rents which were, as a matter 
of fact, fixed by the landlord, remain so fixed not 
because he desired it, or because if he had desired 
he could have given any effect to his wishes. They 
were not fixed by the Land Court solely because the 
tenants who had agreed to pay them never thought 
it worth their while to serve an originating notice 
in the nearest Court. We heartily congratulate Mr. 
Russell upon the excellent bag he has made, and we 
sincerely wish that other sportsmen would follow in his 
footsteps, and do similar execution among the enormous 
droves of Gladstonian lies, which the merest amateur, 
if he has patience and courage, cannot fail to bring 
down. 





‘AN IRISH NIGHT? 


THXO tower and thunder the O'Connor tries, 
And Healy hides in impudence his rage ; 
And Sexton (like Aquarius) takes the stage, 
Drenching with eloquence ; and the wild cries 
Of Hunter, Clark, Gill, Harrington arise ; 
And forty patriots leap to earn their wage, 
In forty brogues that nothing can assuage, 
While Balfour jibes, and maddens, and defies. 
Then Labouchere, safe from the living law, 
Lisps libel ; Harcourt’s passion finds a vent 
In ponderous fictions ; Morley, something stirred, 
Pleads for surrender to the Powers of Jaw ; 
And over all the Old Man Impotent 
Broods in decay-—fatuous, august, absurd ! 





MODERN MEN. 
JOSEPIL LISTER, SURGEON AND BIOLOGIST. 


N EARLY forty years ago, a student, who had graduated 

with honours in the London University in Arts and 
Medicine, and who had shown special leanings to anatomy 
and surgery, was advised by asagacious old Scotsman, who 
taught anatomy in London, to go to Edinburgh and work 
with Syme. At that date the Medical Faculty in the Univer- 
sity of Edinburgh was stronger in the force and originality 
of some of its members than ever before or since. Goodsir 
and Christison, Syme and Simpson, still in the very prime 
of matured manhood, were men of European reputation. 
In the extra-mural school, the sagacity of James Duncan 
and the brilliant operative faculty of Richard Mackenzie 
were yet overshadowing the laborious enthusiasm of James 
Spence, who had still no wards in the Infirmary. Surgery, 
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‘n truth, had been moving forward by leaps and bounds. 
For more than twenty years the practical wisdom 
and genius which made Syme the: foremost surgeon 
of his day, had made Edinburgh the centre of surgical 
progress. Simpson was more than the greatest teacher 
and inventor in obstetrics that the world then knew ; he 
was also the man who had fairly perfected the boon 
of chloroform. Other men may have discovered 
anesthetics ; he used them by example and precept, 
he encouraged and taught the profession to use them 
too, and in this way he widened the horizon of surgery 
to an extent that is absolutely astounding. Operations 
hitherto impossible became easy. The agony which made 
the surgeon fight things out in terror of a stop-watch was 
abolished ; and, instead of an amputation inflicted with 
lightning speed on a patient groaning, flinching, blasted 
with pain, excision might be done with the calmness and 
deliberation of a dissection on the dead. 

And yet with all this progress in dexterity, and with all 
this widening of the area of surgical chances, there re- 
mained enormous possibilities of failure. The operation 
boldly conceived, skilfully done, wholly without pain, and 
with only a trifling shock, was yet not necessarily successful. 
Often, after four or five days of hopefulness and cheer, the 
patient would sicken and die. Perhaps the surgeon ex- 
plained it lucidly enough by pleurisy or fever, by an open 
window or an east wind; but there was the fact. Not- 
withstanding the brilliant operation and the appearance of 
success, the case was dead—‘ mort guéri,’ as Moliére has it, 
but dead. More than that, they died in batches. There 
were runs of luck, and for weeks and even months 
there would be an unbroken line of recoveries. Then 
something went wrong, and there would be a_ run 
of fatalities. One ward was luckier than another; even 
particular beds became the surgeon's favourites ; and of 
But even 
in private houses patients died; it was found that 


course the ward or the hospital was blamed. 


dukes were no more certain of mending than dust- 
men. Statistics began to be collected, and compared, and 
wrangled over. Hospital mortality—surgical mortality 
in general—was in the air, and soon became the 
subject of discussion in societies. None could be more 
important or more interesting ; but,as the element of com- 
parative results—the personal equation— could not be 
eliminated, the terms in which it was debated were com- 
monly not informative, and were often acrimonious. Two 
special lines of inquiry were entered on: Hospitalism and 
Wound Treatment ; and with what vigour and bitterness 
research was pursued and results contrasted, there is no 
need here to tell. The great industry and the vigorous 
dialectic of Simpson showed how hospitals became centres 
of infection, and how certain methods of treating the oozing 
vessel and the green wound might possibly be blamed. 
According to one school great hospitals must be abolished, 
for there was no such theatre as the dykeside. According 
to another, cut surfaces must be pinned and sealed up with 
a whole forest of skewers; while a third would twist you 
off the ends of arteries, and leave all open to the four 
winds of heaven. Every man had his panacea, and every 
panacea its series of good results ; till there came some 
Nemesis upon him, and Death stepped strangely in, and 
the statistics were spoiled, and the theory ruined. And 
there was imminent risk that surgical science would go 
on improving its technique, and calmly acquiescing in an 
inevitable, because inexplicable, tribute to Hades. 

But a sister branch of science had also been advancing. 
Biology, with an immense improvement in microscopes and 
a corresponding increase in the power and precision of 
experimental research, was year by year becoming more of 
an exact science, and less of a field for warring theories— 
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of vital fluids, humours, and the like. Such subjects 
as the early stages of the inflammatory process, the 
factors of putrefaction, the causes of vine disease, the 
elements of the potato rot, were being investigated ; 
and men were beginning to believe in the presence of 
germs of infection, and to consider how these could be 
made harmless. What was needed was an intellect capable 
of making a vast generalisation, and putting it to practical 
use in surgery ; and, as is often happily the case in human 
affairs, the want was not long felt. The hour had come and 
the man with it; and the man was Joseph Lister. Soon 
after his arrival in Scotland, he had so impressed Syme 
that that great master made him his House Surgeon. 
This proved his mettle; and the successive stages of 
Assistant, son-in-law, Assistant-Surgeon to the Hospital, 
Lecturer on Surgery, Professor of Surgery in Glasgow, 
and—when his master was disabled —Professor of Clinical 
Surgery in Edinburgh, were reached and passed in rapid 
and ordered sequence; till, some years ago, he left the 
last conspicuous and splendid post for the comparative 
obscurity of a small London Hospital. Meanwhile, how- 
ever, he had done his task. In his ward work he had 
been impressed by the fact that death was often unex- 
plained and apparently unnecessary ; and, while preparing 
his lectures, and in the comparative leisure that comes 
to all young surgeons, he had done admirable things, 
experimental and microscopic, on the early stages of inflam- 
mation. He had followed the first researches of Pasteur, 
and had proved that it was possible to prevent putrefaction 
in putrescible fluids by the simple process of filtering the 
air of its accidental contents, after insuring the absolute 
cleanliness of the receiving vessel. The marvellous patience, 
industry, intelligence, and logical skill which he had 
lavished on the experiments by which he proved his point, 
prepared his friends to accept his magnificent generalisa- 
tion and application of the theory to the treatment of 
wounds. Divested of medical terminology, the theory is 
somewhat as follows: If the surgeon can prevent the 
access of a cause of putrefaction—call it what you like: a 
microbe, a germ, or a bit of common dirt—his wound 
may be trusted to heal of itself if only the surface is kept 
at rest. Itissimple enough ; but none who have not read 
Lister’s early papers, and the literature they called into 
being, can realise the difficulties that he had to overcome 
in bringing this generalisation into practical use. The 
fallacies were so many, the avenues of error and failure 
so wide! Mischief was afoot in every corner: in 
the patient's own unwashen hide, in the surgeon’s nails, 
his knife, the teeth of his saw, the towel on which he 
wiped his hands. It was easier to purify the air, even in 
It took 
years of patient toil to gradually eliminate fallacies and 


a hospital ward, than the living surroundings. 


establish and teach the conditions of suecess. Devices and 
dressings began by being ludicrously complicated, and 
were slowly simplified. Hospital air was first supposed to 
be so fraught with the seeds of corruption and death, that 
it was thought profitable to produce an artificial atmosphere 
—of carbolised steam—round patient and surgeon and 
dressers. The machinery often proved cumbrous, trouble- 
some, and even dangerous in careless hands; and the 
progress of Antiseptic Surgery was hastened when it was 
proved to be unnecessary, Now, if your surgeon make 
sure of having a clean patient, or bit of patient, to cut 
—clean instruments in clean hands—he can generally 
destroy by proper lotions any germs which might come 
from the air during operation, and prevent new ones 
from getting in by the use of protective dressings. Pro- 
perly managed, an operation in which these desiderata 
are attainable should be a certain success—whose con- 
comitants are few and painless dressings, an absence of 
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fever (the cause of fever being prevented), no throbbing, 
no redness, no product of inflammation. These grand 
results, which were happy accidents under the old régime, 
ought now to be the rule; and this we owe to Lister's 
work. Of course it is denied; and of course it is said 
that cleanliness was inevitable, and that cleanliness is all 
that Listerism means. But it is a fact that the recogni- 
tion of the principle and its earlier practice were taught 
by Lister; and it is a fact that the Germans know it well, 
have coined the word Listerism, and have out-Listered 
Listerism. If Lister had done no more than teach the use 
of the nail-brush and the germicide lotion and the disuse 
of sponges he would still have deserved immortality. 

He has plenty of adversaries and many and fervent 
disciples, and he has not many near friends. But he has 
no enemies: no true man could be the enemy of so 
obviously single-eyed a seeker after truth. He has 
done much for surgery; but he cannot be described as 
a great surgeon in the ordinary sense of the term. In 
operative dexterity, in the love of operating, even 
in the devising of operations, he is far from being in 
the first rank. 
evidently a great toil and a trying task to him. Again, 
he is not a brilliant lecturer. As a young man, in the 
extra-mural school, he had no great number of students ; 
but his men were the thoughtful and the industrious. 


In his younger days, to operate was 


But as a demonstrator of biological fact or theory, far- 
reaching in design, rich in possibilities and suggestions 
established by experiment, he was admirably clear and exact, 
he was absolutely truthful, and intensely convincing. 





VANLALISM AND PEDANTRY. 
VANDALISM, like the thirst for blood, is a univer- 


sal impulse in the human race. In modern times, 
culture and tolerance have done much to mitigate the 
fierceness of its passion; and though these influences 
have not succeeded in eradicating it altogether they have 
at least inculeated some measure of respect for the monu- 
ments of the past. And yet the people of the present 
age with all their pretended love of everything which 
time has touched with its mysterious charm have proved 
themselves as contemptuous of tradition, as unappreciative 
of association, as the hordes of barbarians who overran 
Europe in the dark ages. The annihilation of works 
of art and ancient buildings has been justified on various 
grounds; sometimes it has been excused on the plea 
of religion, at other times reasons of State have been 
its defence. We look back to-day upon the icono- 
clasm of the Romans at Byzantium, or the fearful havoc 
wrought at Florence by Savonarola, with a feeling of 
horror, forgetting all the while that the nineteenth 
century no less than the fifteenth has its Vandals in 
spite of its vaunted appreciation and intelligence. And 
now-a-days we can allege no religious fanaticism, no 
blind unreasoning enthusiasm, as palliation for our de- 
structiveness. We thirst to tear down churches as much 
as ever our forefathers did. But the excuses we bring 
forward for our iniquity are not the old ones. The ‘ prac- 
tical spirit of the age’ has a multitude of sins to answer 
for. A church hallowed by time and the memory of great 
men may have added a dignity to our streets for many 
hundreds of years ; but one day it is found to be too small 
or too large, or in an inconvenient situation, and the mob 
cries ‘Away withit!’ A street, perhaps, seems too narrow; 
traffic is said to be impeded. ‘The sacrifice of a public- 
house and a couple of shops would give all the space that 
is needed. But the Philistines demand the destruction of 
a church, and too often they are satisfied. 
To a spurious utilitarianism, then, may be ascribed much 
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of our modern Vandalism. But this is not the only evil 
influence at work: pedantry and archeology must bear 
their share of the blame. There are two distinct classes 
of pedants to whose heart the destruction of ancient 
monuments is dear: the Early English pedant, and the 
Classical pedant. The Early English pedant cannot bear 
to look upon any building which is later in date than 
1300 a.p. A church which has been added to after this 
year fills him with disgust, and he is not content until he 
has been allowed to rebuild the infamous addition in imita- 
tion of the earlier style. It is to his iconoclastic zeal that 
we owe the restoration or destruction of so many churches 
during the last thirty years. 

In the present article, however, we desire to speak of 
the less known, but no less interesting, variety—the 
Classical pedant—who, owing to the recent advance in 
what is called ‘scientific archeology,’ is just now so very 
much in evidence. His ideal is simple and well-defined. 
He is ambitious of turning the whole world into a museum, 
from which all specimens which do not belong to his 
period shall be rigorously excluded. ‘ Vixrere fortes ante 
Agamemnona, wrote Horace: the Classical pedant twists 
this maxim, and holds that since Agamemnon all 
men have been cowards. Art, for him, stopped short 
not in the cultivated court of the Empress Josephine 
but in the fourth or fifth century b.c. Nothing noble or 
interesting, he argues, has been achieved since then, and 
against the Middle Ages and all their works he declares un- 
relenting warfare. Phidias (or as he spells it * Pheidias ’) is 
the only name he knows, and the Acropolis at Athens is tor 
him the marvel of the universe. But he loves it not for its 
beauty nor for the history which is written in its ruined 
temples,which once were glorious to look upon, and still are 
rich with association and tradition. It delights him to think 
that it once belonged wholly to the ‘ period,’ to which he 
has devoted himself; he therefore takes it under his 
patronage. He reflects that if he were very fortunate he 
might pick up among the rubble a head or a leg which 
fits on to astatue in the British Museum. Such a discovery 
would give him a title to eternal glory. But every addi- 
tion .o Greek temple or wall, every stone which has been 
put in its place since the year 438 B.c., he regards 
with detestation. If he could realise his wildest 
dream, he would have the Acropolis restored to look 
just as it did when ‘Pheidias’ left it; he would affix 
neat labels to all the statues and specimens, and 
would throw a glass dome over all, like the roof of the 
Crystal Palace, which should keep away the taint of the 
outside world. ‘The picturesqueness of the place would be 
gone, but the museum-ideal would be realised. To some 
minds the story of a building such as the Parthenon has 
an entrancing interest. ‘lo say nothing of its beauty, 
some of us like to recall its transformation from Pagan 
temple to Christian church, from Christian church to 
mosque. <A temple, no less than an individual, may have 
a romantic career, and if it only escapes the ruthless hand 
of the ‘ restorer, the incidents of this career remain written 
upon its ruined walls and broken pillars for ever. 

But to the classical pedant this history is so distasteful 
that he is anxious to do all that lies in his power to 
obliterate it. And in accordance with this view, incredible 
as it may seem, it has been solemnly suggested that por- 
tions of the Acropolis should be ‘ restored.’ Four gentle- 
men, to whose care is entrusted the archeological 
well-being of Athens, have proposed to carry out several 
important alterations. All the walls surrounding the 
citadel, which are not of ancient date (that is, we suppose, 
which are later than the fifth century B.c.) are to be torn 


down ; ‘the side walls on either side of the door of Beulé 
and the Propylwa are to be levelled, and replaced by iron 
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railings’; this, no doubt, will give the Acropolis quite a 
suburban appearance, and will carry with it a pleasing 
suggestion of bank-holidays and tea-gardens. Then, again, 
‘every trace of the Turkish minaret on the Parthenon is 
to be destroyed.’ There is a vindictiveness about this 
expression which lays bare the rage and fury of the 
iconoclast. And yet the fragment which remains of the 
Turkish minaret has, we should have thought, some claim 
to consideration. It was built about the year 1460 a.p., 
and marks the conversion of the Parthenon to a mosque. 
It is, of course, too modern for the classical archeologist 
to take cognisance of, but it is not an eyesore, and it has 
a distinct historical significance. However, Ictinus built 
it not, and therefore it is nothing to the directors of the 
Archeological Institutes at Athens. 

Of these gentlemen, in whose hands the matter now 
lies, one (Mr. Gardner) received his education at Cam- 
bridge ; and another (Dr. Waldstein) has for some years 
past lectured before that University. It may, therefore, 
be not inappropriate to illustrate our contention that it is 
sacrilege to tinker with an ancient building or site by an 
incident in the architectural history of that town. In the 
last century connoisseurs and pedants declared war against 
the Gothic style. Had money been forthcoming, every 
Gothic building might have disappeared from Cambridge, 
and been replaced by barn-like structures, such as that 
which now defaces the first court of St. John’s College. 
As it was, irremediable harm was done ; and the miserable 
Vandals who under the influence of the pseudo-classic 
spirit wantonly destroyed the buildings which had been 
entrusted to their care have not a single champion now. 
Was their aim any worse than that which animates the 
reckless archeologist to-day? That no man has a right 
heedlessly to break the continuity of history, or delibe- 
rately to do away with historical monuments in order to 
gratify a pedantic whim, seems to us a truism. When 
once the Acropolis is neatly railed in and the Turkish 
minaret has disappeared, it will be idle to regret. And 
how difficult it is to estimate the relative interest of two 
styles of architecture! The archeologist of to-day is 
eager in the study of any manifestation of classical art. 
But there is no absolute standard of taste, and it is just 
conceivable that the archeologist of the future may care 
for nothing but Turkish minarets, And the four archeolo- 
gists who wantonly removed ‘ every trace’ of what would 
then appear an immensely important monument, would 
be remembered (and justly) as the most destructive and 
reckless of Vandals. 


GOLF-CLUBS AND BALLS. 


TO fixed rule can be laid down as to the best style and 


ye 


Individuality of style in the player is such a prominent 


set of clubs and balls which a golfer should procure. 


element, that uniformity in the weapons of war is out of 
the question. ‘Fancy,’ too, is such a striking element in 
the choice, that what will satisfy that peculiarity of tem- 
perament is indefinable. Still, there are some general 
principles to which it may be considered of importance to 
attend in the selection of clubs and balls. 

M‘Ewan, the club-maker of Bruntsfield Links, has 
shown us a club which Andrew Dickson received from 
the Duke of York (afterwards James .). Andrew was 
fore-caddy to His Highness on the Links of Leith, and a 
great favourite. He excelled in the art of making clubs, 
being considered better than William Mayne, the club- 
maker to James 1. This club does not differ much from 
the best modern clubs. It has the horn and lead in the 
same parts of the head, and is ‘skared’ similarly. The 
shaft is made of split ash—not sawn, as is now done. Old, 
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slowly-growing ash, split according to the reed of the 
wood, forms a very lasting handle. It has not the sharp- 
ness of spring possessed by the modern hickory, but it is 
far more durable, and can stand a jerk better. The taper- 
ing of the shaft is well executed, stiff in the top half, and 
gradually suppling to the ‘whipping.’ The neck of the 
head is graceful, and there is a considerable hook on the 
nose of the face. This slight hook was a distinguishing 
characteristic of the clubs made by M‘Ewan in the begin- 
ning of this century, and kept up till about ten years ago. 
The head is made of apple-tree, for a long time the 
favourite wood for that part. Now well-seasoned beech 
is generally preferred for the driver. This old club, on 
the whole, is far before the ‘supple jaud and strong, 
which stiff players prefer. 

The length of the driver depends upon the player's 
style ; but, roughly speaking, if the head be placed on the 
ground at his feet, the end of the handle should reach the 
pit of the stomach. This is the essential club. Allan once 
made a very good score at St. Andrews with the driver 
alone. The player should always be keeping his eyes 
open in the club-maker’s for what will suit him ; he should 
at once secure what takes his fancy, as Turner used to do 
with his colours. Never take a club when you feel the 
spring of it in your hands. Stick to the leather wrapping 
above a thin cloth-rind, in preference to india-rubber ; and 
imitate the old players ‘licking their leoves,’ instead of 
having your hands muffled with thick gloves. 

Club-makers are keeping pretty faithful to the form of 
heads so beautifully executed by M‘Ewan and Philp. The 
last which the most famous of the M‘Ewan name made, 
ten years ago, in Musselburgh, is a perfect ‘picture’ ; 
with a graceful curve round its broader top, a thin horn, a 
sweet face, an unfiled lead, stained with aquafortis and 
linseed oil, Hugh Philp, of St. Andrews—called by Car- 
negie, in his Go/fiana,‘ as great as Philip ’—was the most 
painstaking of all club-makers. No maker of the violin in 
Cremona devoted more passionate attention to his work 
than did this framer of ‘ball-compelling clubs.’ Yet,strange 
to say, Hugh was a very indifferent player. How his 
heart was wrung with inexpressible disgust when he was 
forced to make an enormous heavy club for Robert Haig, 
who wielded the weapon like a fore-hammer, though on a 
stormy day this player of twenty-stone-weight mira- 
culously succeeded in gaining the medal with a score of 
111! Toa considerable extent Forgan and Tom Morris 
adhere to the recognised types of club-beauty, though the 
‘hook’ is apparently in less demand. Four centuries ago 
aclub for the King cost a penny sterling ; two centuries 
ago it was a sixpence sterling; now a good one cannot be 
got below five shillings. 

The putter should be upright, perfectly stiff in the 
shatt, and vertical in the whole face ; it must be a little 
heavier, but well-balanced, with no feeling of deadness 
about it. For many a day it has yielded to the cleek, 
except for short distances from the hole. Who could beat 
M‘Arthur or Robert Wilson at the fine, clean making of a 
cleek ? Here the neck and socket must be thin, compared 
with the head. Allan introduced the deadly approach- 
game with the cleek in 1848. Before that, the baffing- 
spoon was employed, so gracefully wielded by Sir Robert 
Hay and James Balfour ; now it is obsolete. The iron is 
indispensable for short approaches, lofting bunkers, and 
stimies ; but the shaft should not be strained by bunker- 
work, as a niblick iron is there more suitable. You cannot 
easily get two perfect handles for one ‘ iron’ in a life-time, 
so long does it take to have its ‘sett’ fixed by jerking ; 
and no artificial ‘ bend’ can equal what it takes years to 
form. 

The middle spoon should not be dispensed with. It is 
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a deadly weapon. To hole in three off that club tells well 
No one could approach Hugh Philp at the 
making of it. It is far more deadly than a supple cleek ; 
and a player will make more mistakes by ‘sparing’ a shot 
with a grass-club than by ‘pressing’ a little with the 
middle spoon. The grass-club is very useful in an uneven 
green ; though the golfer, by practising without sand-tees, 
in playing off, can generally do without it. Gilbert Innes 
had a brass sole to his middle spoon, which occasionally 
wrought wonders ; but it is a pity to see the brass so much 


in a match. 


used in the niblick form. 

As to golf-balls, there has, since 1848, been quite a 
revolution. Before that, feather balls were used. Their 
manufacture gave employment to many. So much annoyed 
was James 1. at the ‘no small quantitie of gold’ which was 
being paid for Dutch golf-balls, that he ordered them to 
be bought from the workshop of James Melvill, the price 
not to exceed fourpence. The names of Peter, Davie, and 
Allan Robertson of St. Andrews, and Gourlay of Mussel- 
burgh, are identified with the old style. Allan used to 
turn out about three thousand in a year, at half-a-crown 
each. These were not able to stand tear-and-wear; wet 
weather soon spoiled them. 
school-boy to find in a whin a used-up ‘ featherie,’ and get 
it ‘new lickt wi’ pent’ to conceal the rent and scar! A 
cut with one of Haig’s mighty irons did for a new one ; 
soon, according to poet Graham, the damaged balls 


What a prize it was for a 


‘ Whirred and fuffed, and dooked and shied, 
And sklentit into bunkers.’ 

For a time the feather-ball makers were alarmed when 
they saw the experimental ‘ gutties, brought by Campbell 
of Saddell from London. Allan tried them ; but, as they 
were unmarked and unhammered, they would not fly well. 
But the necessary cutting with the hammer was applied, 
and they went first-rate. Accordingly Allan bought up 
all the old ones found in the whins by boys, and burned 
the ‘ filthy stuff.’ This was of no avail ; and Allan lived 
to see their profitable employment. Moulds of different 
kinds have been used to secure the making without the 
hammering, in order to save much time in the manufac- 
ture. 
gutta-percha ; and the ‘Eclipse,’ a composition of less 
density, is more elastic for driving but less accurate in 
putting. Balls are of different weights, according to the 
clubs used, varying generally from 27 to 30 drams ; but 
the 28 is the favourite of strong players. 
initiated eye recognised a striking difference between the 
26 of Allan and the 30 of Robert Clark—almost as marked 
as the difference between the toy-driver of the former and 


Even the un- 


the putter of the latter. 
J. G. M‘Puerson. 


NEW READINGS IN BIOGRAPHY. 
III. —CONCERNING DANIEL DEFOE. 


|) aamenes DEFOE, at the invitation of the Judge, came 

forth from the garret wherein he abode, and rode in 
a cart unto the Royal Exchange, wherein he ascended the 
pillory, to the end that his ears might be nailed thereunto. 
And much people stood before him, some few pelting, 
some mocking, but the most part cheering or weeping, 
for they knew him for a friend to the poor, and especially 
those men who were called Dissenters. And a certain 
person in black stood by him, invisible to the people but 
well seen of Daniel, who knew him for one whose life he 


had himself written. And the man in black reasoned 


with Daniel, and said, ‘Thou seest this multitude of 
people, but which of them shall deliver thee out of my 
Nay, but let thy white be black, and thy black 


hand ? 
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The ‘ Silvertown’ ball is made of a better kind of 
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white, and I myself will deliver thee, and make thee rich, 
and heal thy hurts, save the holes in thine ears that I may 
know thee for mine own.’ But Daniel gave no heed to 
him. So the Devil departed, having great wrath, and 
entered into a certain smug-faced man standing by. 

And now the crowd before Daniel was greatly dimin- 
ished, and consisted mainly of his enemies, for his friends 
had gone away to drown their sorrow. And the smug- 
faced man into whom Satan had entered came forth from 
among them, and said unto him, ‘ O Daniel, inasmuch as | 
am a Dissenter I am greatly beholden to thee ; but inas- 
much as I am an honest tradesman I have somewhat against 
thee, for thou hast written concerning short weights and 
And a man’s shop is more to him than his 
country or his religion. Wherefore I must 
Yet shalt thou own that the tender 
mercies of the good man are piteous, and that even in his 
wrath he thinketh upon compassion.’ 

And he picked up a great stone from the ground, and 
wrapped it in a piece of paper, saying, ‘ Lest perad- 


measures. 
needs be 


avenged of thee. 


venture it hurt him over much.’ And the stone was very 
rough and sharp, and the paper was very thin. And he 
hurled it with all his might at the middle of Daniel's fore- 
And Daniel cried 
And in an 


instant the pillory and the people were gone, and he found 


head, and the blood spouted forth. 
aloud, and called upon the name of the Devil. 


himself in the Prime Minister’s cabinet, healed of all his 
hurts, except the holes in his ears. And the Minister was 
so like the Devil that you could not tell the difference. 
And he said, ‘ Against what wilt thou write first, Daniel >’ 

‘ Dissenters, said Daniel. 

And he wrote a pamphlet, and such as read it took fire- 
brands, and visited the Dissenters in their habitations. 
And many Dissenters were put into prison, and others 
fined and spoiled of their goods. And he wrote other 
pamphlets, and each was cleverer and wickeder than the 
And whatsoever Daniel had of old declared to be 
it was black ; and what he had said was black, 
And he throve and prospered ex- 


last. 
white, lo! 
behold! it was white. 
ceedingly, and became a commissioner for public-houses 
and hackney-coaches and the imposing of oaths and the 
levying of custom, and all other such things as one does 
by deputy. And he mended the holes in his ears. 

But the time came when Daniel must be judged, and 
he went before the Lord. And all the court was full of 
Dissenters, and the Devil was there also. And the Dis- 
senters testified many and grievous things against Daniel. 

‘Daniel,’ said the Lord, ‘ what answerest thou ?’ 

‘Nothing, Lord,’ said Daniel. ‘Only I would that the 
Dissenter who threw that stone at me should receive due 
and condign punishment, adequate to his misdeed.’ 

‘That,’ said the Devil, ‘ is impossible.’ 

‘Thou sayest well, Satan,’ said the Lord, ‘ and therefore 
shall Daniel go free. For if anything can excuse the 
apostasy of the noble it is the ingratitude of the base.’ 

So the Devil went to his own place, looking very small. 
And Daniel found himself in the same garret whence he 
had gone forth to the pillory ; and before him were bread 
And he dipped 
the pen into the ink, and wrote Robinson Crusoe. 

R. Garner. 


and cheese, and a pen and ink and paper. 


SHUTTLE AND LOOM. 
11. — THERE IS A SPIRIT IN MAN.” 


[JT is only of comparatively recent years that I have per- 

ceived how charged with the spirit of discontent and 
revolt was the whole life of Ilkastone. Chartism was 
almost completely forgotten in the city and throughout 


the country ; but in Ilkastone, where it had raged like an 
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epidemic, the malady had been merely driven beneath the 
surface, and on occasion it broke forth again. The rising 
veneration was, of course, untainted with it, but there was 
ail a man of the generations which had risen but showed 
he still had the virus in the blood. It provoked antagon- 
ism to the established order of things in religion, politics, 
trade and manufacture—not an open, pronounced hos- 
tility, but a grim, obstinate suspicion, with occasional 
eruptions of resistance. I think, for instance, there was 
but one Ilkastonian (besides two or three women) who 
‘attended the means of grace.’ For dour, sordid Ilka- 
stone, though part of a fair, important parish, was more 
neglected by all the kirks—the Moderate, the Free, and 
the bonny U.P.—than if it had been in Kamschatka 
There was, I confess, some reason for that. I re. 
member a tall, dark, earnest probationer, with the 
voice of a Boanerges, attempting to establish a mission ; 
but he was so rudely entreated, both physically and 
dialectically, that in a short while he was fain to withdraw. 
When he came visiting, the wives received him like a 
suspected beggar. They opened the door just enough 
to show a cold eye and a hard face. He would seek to 
enter into serious conversation and to bestow a religious 
leaflet. 

‘Na.’ said the wives, ‘ we dinna want nae tracks.’ 

He would inquire about their church-going (while the 
door wavered between open and shut). 

‘Na; we canna gang to the kirk.’ On being pressed 
for the reason: ‘It’s ower far, and we ha’ena ony 
claes.’ 

And the door would thereupon cease wavering, and be 
resolutely shut against him. 

He would penetrate to the dark recesses of the weaving 
shops, and try to address a weaver at his loom. The man 
would turn on him an ungenial eye and continue his work, 
thumping his lay harder, if anything, than before, and 
‘plucking’ his shuttle more viciously. Sometimes the 
probationer’s persistence in making his great voice heard 
would make the weaver rest on his treadles to challenge 
him on points of doctrine, in which encounters he was 
thought to come off but lamely. The old asthmatic 
M‘Kay said he was ‘juist an ill-filled pirn, ’at cam’ aff in 
snorls’ ; Hew Tamson’s opinion was that he was an ‘ orra, 
stickit kin’ o’ chap, while Lang Geordie talked of Tom Paine 
and The Rights of Man, and pronounced the probationer 
to have ‘nae sicean a thing as logic or philosophy aboot 
him.’ 

Then, when he passed about the loan or into the 
closes, mischievous loons would often stick burs to his 
coat-tails, or sometimes from safe corners throw dubs 
to ‘bland his blacks.” But what fairly put him and 
his theological zeal to flight was (it was commonly 
believed) the astounding ignorance of Scriptural and 
canonical truth disclosed on a certain occasion by Jean 
Leslie (Daft Marget’s old mother). Jean was old and 
She had ad- 
mitted the probationer to something of her confidence ; 


shrivelled, self-seeking and fair spoken. 


she appeared to have convinced him that she was very neces- 
sitous and deserving, and to have received gifts from him. 
She had thus given him a prescriptive right to remonstrate 
with her own persistent neglect of ‘the means of grace,’ 
and her failure to keep her daft daughter from breaking 
the Sabbath. He exercised his right to the full, when 
Jean excused herself on the extraordinary ground that 
one might attend too much to these arcanic matters. 

‘As Pa’l says,’ ended the plausible Jean, ‘ ‘‘ Be not right- 
cous overmuch,” ’ 

The probationer was appalled by the assurance with 
which she fathered so Epicurean a doctrine on the Apostle 
of the Gentiles and prop of the Protestant faith. He 
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told her that the words she quoted, though in the Bible, 
were in the Old Testament, and were the impious senti- 
ment of a wicked old king. 

‘Weel, weel, said Jean, ‘I rackon it’s a’ ane, whether 
it’s Pa’l or Apollo, or Solomon or Dawvid ; they’re a’ in 
the Bible, and that’s eneuch for me. It mayna be the 
new doctrine, but I’m an auld wife, an’ I was brocht up 
a Moderate.’ 

Upon which the zealous probationer turned away more 
in sorrow than in anger, and was never seen again. 

But there was an occasion which stands forth in my 
memory as the most representative of the repressed spirit 
of revolt against authority which animated middle-aged and 
old Ilkastone. It was a fine mid-summer evening. The 
barefoot loons played ‘ Hi-spy’ round the closes and the 
kailyards ; the lassies (also barefoot) sat on the doorsteps 
doing bits of sewing, or played in the loan at ‘ beddies’ 
(known to the Southron as hop-scotch); while high above 
all circled and wheeled the swallows, and above them 
again the blue was streaked with the faint smoke curling 
from the enormously tall chimney-shaft of the bleach- 
works in the distant west. The clear, brisk air, fresh from 
the wide stretch of fir-wood and common (usually called 
‘Freedom ’) was resonant with the voices of children and 
the shrill cries of birds. But through all the cheerful 
alacrity of varied life filling the air there streamed a low, 
unbroken, monotonous sound, like the plaint of a patient 
creature in pain. None of the children gave _parti- 
cular heed to the sound, for it was not unusual; but 
the older folk found it charged with significance. It 
was the sound of the winding of a web on a weaver’s beam 
—the first winding for many days; for the weavers had 
had a quarrel with the manufacturers, or middlemen, who 
employed them, and they had held out as long as they 
were able (but in vain) against a reduction of the rate per 
yard for weaving. There was therefore a considerable 
crowd of pinched and grim faces within and about the 
complaining loom. There were the six engaged immedi- 
ately in the winding: Lang Geordie and old Saunders 
Leslie holding the ‘ guide, which with its teeth spread 
the web out upon the beam ; Robbie Steven, the strapping, 
one-eyed soldier (who had an opinion of himself), and 
Jamie Rough, each paying out a coil of yarn; and Hew 
Tamson and Jock Mearns turning the beam with a 
spoke. 

Besides them there were some dozen looking on—men 
who had accepted the manufacturers’ terms, and were 
waiting to have their webs wound, and men who had 
not yet yielded, and came to see how yielding felt and 
looked. 

The winding of the web, accompanied by the moaning 
of the beam, had gone on for some hour amid the grim 
silence of all, when a snorl caught in the guide, Lang 
Geordie called ‘Woa, and the movement and the sound 
stopped. Then was heard through the open door and 
window the voice of Kirsty Kyle, addressing two or three 
wives in the close. 

‘Eh, sirs!’ said Kirsty: ‘ Doesna that soun’ dae the 
heart good like a psalm? Eh but it’s fine ; an’ the men 
ha’e done weel to gi’e in. It gars ye girn to dae your 
work for little, but it gars ye girn waur to gang aboot wi’ 
a teem wame.’ 

‘Weel said, Kirsty,’ exclaimed Hew Tamson through the 
open window ; ‘ ye ‘re richt, wumman.’ 

‘Ye’re there, Hew man, said Kirsty. ‘ But I ken I’m 
richt.’ 

‘In a free an’ civileezed kintra, said auld Saunders 
Leslie (Daft Marget’s father), clearing his rough throat, 
and blowing with a large red handkerchief his resonant 
Roman nose, ‘ naebody suld gang wi’ a teem wame.’ 
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‘Nae even f’ae the nicht to the morn, I daursay, 
Saunders,’ said Kirsty, in her most satirical tones ; while 
the stalwart soldier winked his one bright eye to Hew 
Tamson, as if begging him to mark how Kirsty’s plain tale 
would put Saunders down. 

‘ A’body!’ said Saunders, swelling like a turkey-cock : 
‘ilka ane in a free kintra suld ha’e his bit an’ sup—his 
parritch, an’ kail, an’ ta’ties, an’ i’ the winter-time his 
sowans.’ 

‘Ay, Saunders, interrupted Kirsty, with instances of 
the height of luxury, ‘an’ what for nae his milk parritch 
wi milk till them, an’ his chappit ta’ties an’ chives, or his 
slab o' roastit beef an’ plum-puddin’, as I’m tauld they 
ha’e in England ?’ 

‘Kirsty,’ said Lang Geordie, after a long pinch of snuff, 
*ye’re an auld body, an’ ye flee aff at a taingent. Ye ken 
brawly we dinna crave English luxury an’ extraivagance, 
or Scottish either, an’ we nivver did. We but want to live 
like raisonable fowk, instid o’ like a cotter’s coo or deevil 
Dawson's cuddie, eatin’ roadside girse an’ docks an’ 
thristles.’ 

‘Dae the wark ‘at’s gi’en ye, an’ dae it weel, an’ ye ll ha’e 
your bit an’ sup, an’ blacks forbye to gang dacent tae 
the Lord’s hoose in, instid o’ hingin’ aboot on the Sabbath 
in your sark-sleeves readin’ your newspapers an’ trash ! 
Gin a man doesna work, said Kirsty, sententiously, 
‘naether suld he eat: that’s what the buik says.’ 

* Buh !—Whatna buik ?’ asked Saunders, after labouring 
to clear his throat. 

‘Whatna buik, ye auld infidel? There’s but ae buik, 
an’ ye dinna like it, ‘cus it pits ye a’ wrang. Ye want to 
be bletherin’ at your Chairtism again. I ken ye. But 
whaiver hearkens tae ye maun be a donnert idiot. Ye ’re 
but the blin’ leadin’ the blin’!—I dinna mean you in 
partickler, Robbie , added she to the one-eyed soldier. 

‘Ay, said Hew Tamson, who was a doubter and a time- 
server; ‘but Robbie's blin’ side’s tae Saunders: he hearkens 
ower muckle till him.’ 

‘Hoots!’ said Sandy Laing, a man of a shy, depressed 
aspect—it was his web was being wound, and he waited 
to take his turn at the spoke — ‘what need we haver 
aboot Chairtism ? It’s as deid as a red berrin’.’ 

‘It’s nae deid sae lang as I live,’ said Saunders Leslie, 
bravely. 

‘An’ that canna be mony atwal’month for either you or 
me, Saunders,’ said Kirsty. 

‘Chairtism, said Lang Geordie, with something of the 
authority of conviction, ‘is deid as a poo’er amang fowk : 
o that there can be nae doot. But “there’s a speerit in 
man,” as yer ain buik says, Kirsty ; an’ that speerit winna 
lat ‘im rest contented till Parliaments an’ Goavernments, 
an’ Kirks an’ Sessions 

‘An’ kirk-steeples an’ watter-mills, threw in Kirsty. 

' Ha’e attended to what puir fowk want, an’ seen 








‘at they ha’e their day’s wark an’ their wark’s worth.’ 

‘ Ay, an’ we a’ ken,’ said Kirsty, sorrowfully, ‘ what the 
speerit ye speak o’ is !’ 

‘Weel, an’ what is’t ?’ asked Lang Geordie. 

‘It’s Sin!’ exclaimed Kirsty, in the lofty, perfervid tone 
of a prophetess. 

No one had a word more to say in the controversy. 
Lang Geordie took a pinch of snuff; Saunders blew his 
resonant Roman nose ; the one-eyed Robbie winked to Hew 
Tamson ; and the rest looked at each other, and shifted 
their shoulders on their leaning-points. 

‘Ca’ on, said Lang Geordie; ‘the licht’s wearin’ 
awa’,’ 

The winding of the web went on, and the beam resumed 
its moaning. 

J. MacLaren Coppan. 
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HERE AND THERE. 
PPHE sky is netted and bound, 


The tongue of the wind is still ; 
Perhaps the river has clean forgot 
His birth-place on upland and hill ; 
And the leaves that hang on the ghostly trees 
Shiver and make no sound. 


O it ’s off, off, off—it’s off we fain would be 
Where the stars can’t keep their secrets 
And the winds are talking free, 
And the white moon leans to listen, 

In a far country. 


Men meet as though in dreams or death, 

They part as though in fear, 

Yet ever with clamour and hollow words 

They cover the silence drear ; 

But the thoughts that quicken each haunted breast 
Are the thoughts that no man saith, 


And it’s off, off, off—it’s off we fain would be 
Where free spirits rush together 
And the spheres throb in their glee, 
And the false gods gaze and sicken, 
In a strange country. 


GEORGE SMITH. 


NOTES ON SCIENTIFIC AGRICULTURE. 
UNDERGROUND PLANT LIFE. 
a Il. 


YHE underground bud-producing organs have been 
already considered, and some points connected with 
the true roots may now be explained. ‘These organs are 
fixed in and prey upon the soil—that is commonly their main 
business. The old observers used to suppose that the 
point of the root was the part which above all others had 
the power of taking in material from the soil, and for 
this reason they applied to it the special name of Spongiole. 
This delusion regarding function was founded upon the 
observation that when the root is pulled out of the ground 
its apex presents a moist appearance. The natural con- 
clusion seemed to be that the tip was of the nature of a 
sponge, and was sapping material out of the soil. It 
would be as correct to suppose that the surface of an 
earthworm has the properties of a sponge, because it is 
slimy: the actual fact being that the mucilaginous fluid 
on the point of the root, like that on the body of an earth- 
worm, serves merely as a lubricant, and allows easy and 
ready penetration into the ground. 

It is the body and not the point of the root which 
carries on the business of absorption from the soil. There 
are no apertures whatever on the surface, and no sub- 
stance, unless in a state of solution, can find an en- 
trance there. It is quite wrong to suppose, however, 
that a root does not make use of substances presented to 
it in the solid condition. Ways and means are at hand 
by which even solid material is converted into fluid 
form, and rendered fit for absorption, as was strikingly 
demonstrated by Professor Sachs. He took a polished 
plate of marble, put it in a flower-pot, and covered it up 
with earth. He then sowed grains of Indian corn, and, 
after the plants had grown up, found the marble strongly 
corroded at all points which had been in contact with 
roots. A simple experiment such as this proves how 


erroneous is the common statement that the roots of 


plants can only remove from the soil substances soluble in 
water. Some plants exercise the dissolving function in a 
very much higher degree than others, and it is important 
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to know the simple principle according to which the 
one kind may be distinguished from the other. Rapid- 
growing plants, such as cereals, which are in the habit 
of producing all their organs and a crop of seed in a 
single season, must of course have everything at hand ; 
and if the materials required are not provided in a soluble 
form such plants cannot be expected to make rapid 
progress in their growth. In such a case the roots usually 
confine their ravages to those parts of the soil which 
contain the most soluble compounds—-that is, to the sur- 
face layers. Deep-rooted and slow-growing plants thrive 
quite well on compounds insoluble in water; by disin- 
tegrating these ; and, preying upon them, they pave the 
way for the quick growers, It is advantageous, therefore, 
to allow crops which behave differently in this respect to 
succeed one another. And this is, in fact, one among the 
many reasons for crop rotation : it explains how one kind 
of crop may be a good preparation for another. 

The substances which roots remove from the soil are 
water and certain mineral compounds. All the water 
which evaporates from the leaf surface, as well as that 
contained in the plant, has been obtained in this way. 
All the incombustible material—that is, the ash which is 


left behind when the plant is burned—has been taken 





from the same source, and by the same agency—that is 
to say, roots. 

The part which burns away—the organic matter, as it is 
called—has not been derived from the soil at all, but 
manufactured by the plant in its chemical workshop. The 
combustible or organic compounds contained in a soil have 
no meaning as nutrition for the plant, as is very easy to 
prove; but they have other and very importayt duties to 
discharge in relation to the soil, inasmuch as they render 
it a more suitable habitation for the roots. 

It was mentioned above that if the plant is to be pro- 
perly nourished certain mineral substances, along with 
water, must be accessible to the roots; and the important 
point is that all the green plants require exactly the same 
kinds of mineral elements—viz., nitrogen, sulphur, phos- 
phorus, potash, lime, magnesia. a small quantity of iron, 
and nothing else. If any one of these elementary ingre- 
dients is absent, the plant cannot continue its growth; 
and we may be certain that any soil which bears a green 
plant contains all of them. The elements referred to do 
not occur as such, but form various combinations ; and it 
appears from many investigations that, in general, the 
most suitable compounds are those most highly charged 
with oxygen. The nitrogen, sulphur, and phosphorus, 
when chemically combined with oxygen, become respec- 
tively nitric, sulphuric, and phosphoric acids; with these 
the oxygen compounds of potash, lime, and magnesia 
bases, they are called—form the chemical combinations 
spoken of as nitrates, sulphates, and phosphates. These, 
along with a small quantity of iron, completely suffice to 
meet all the requirements of the plant so far as the soil is 
concerned. It will now be apparent that soil is to be 
regarded merely as agconvenient holder for these com- 
pounds, and one in which they are prepared by various 
chemical changes. 





An application of manure is nothing else but an addi- 
tion of the substances referred to in some form or other, 
or, it may be, an application of some material which acts 
on the compounds already present, converting them into 
forms more readily accessible to the roots. 

Among the changes going on in the soil which affect 
its composition in an advantageous way for the plant, the 
action of bacterial germs may be more especially referred 
to. These cause, so to speak, disease in the soil, pretty 
much in the same way as they do in ourselves. The 
ultimate result is decomposition of the organic matters 
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present into compounds highly charged with oxygen, and 
as already explained, compounds of this nature are most 
valuable to the green plant. The nitrogenous element is 
in this way converted into) a nitrate—one of the most 
valuable constituents of plant food, and one which has 
to be most carefully looked after by the farmer, who must 
see to it that it is present in sufficient amount to meet the 
wants of the plant. 

It used to be supposed that plants could take at least 
part of their nitrogen directly out of the air, but this has 
been experimentally proved to be an utter mistake. 
However, leguminous plants, such as clovers and beans, 
have a very striking peculiarity in connection with the 
mode whereby they obtain supplies of nitrogenous com- 
pounds; and a proper understanding of this matter, 
which has come but now to light, may in the future save the 
farmer from large expenditure for nitrogenous manures, 
and may, indeed, lead to quite a revolution in the system 
of manuring as at present carried on. 

If a clover or bean plant is removed from the ground, 
there will readily be noticed on the roots smal] wart-like 
growths. When these are examined microscopically, they 
are found to contain innumerable germs or microbes. The 
function of these remained in obscurity till Helbriegel 
He found that these 
microbes have the wonderful property of appropriating the 
free and uncombined nitrogen of the air, and of working 


commenced his investigations. 


it up into compounds on which the leguminous plant 
feeds. It is thus possible to grow leguminous crops on 
soils containing no nitrogen compound whatever, and in 
this respect beans and clovers stand out in strong contrast 
with other cultivated plants. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


BEGGAR CHILDREN. 
[To the Editor of Zhe Scots Observer.] 


S1r,—-I have read your article on the above with much inter- 
est. Public attention everywhere seems to be aroused to this 
scandalous evil on our streets ; and, judging by the organised 
effort now being made in London to cope with it, it looks as if 
the Vagrant Act were no longer to be allowed to be a dead 
letter. 

I see that a Bill is even now before the House of Commons 
to make it penal to send a child under fourteen into the streets 
for the purpose of begging, under the pretence of offering any 
article for sale, or of singing, etc. 

Will any of your correspondents, learned in the law or other- 
wise, inform me whether we have not here any existing bye-law 
or police regulation to the same effect, which, though dormant, 
might be put into action? I have asked several policemen this 
question, and have never yet met with two whose information 
tallied on the subject. 

If it zs illegal for these children under fourteen to sell any- 
thing without a licence, then surely it ought not to be difficult 
to find twenty or thirty philanthropic people who will act as 
your paper suggests, and get these little victims of their parents 
cupidity taken up by the police, and consigned to many of the 
good Homes to which the Magistrates have the power to send 
them. Ifthe Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Childrens 
in London, aided by the new Commissioner of Police, hope to 
clear the streets of the metropolis of their thousands of 
vagrants, surely in a town of this size we might, by a vigorous 
and unrelenting crusade, do the same. A society formed for 
this purpose might do much good work. Will any one start it, 
and invite those who are willing to work it to send in their 
names ?—I am, etc., it. 

[Our correspondent will find the answer to the question as 
to children under fourteen years of age in section 14 of the 
Industrial Schools Act, which is as follows :— 

‘Any person may bring before two justices or a magistrate 
any child apparentiy under the age of fourteen years that comes 
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within the following description :—(a) Found begging or re- 
ceiving alms (whether actually or under the pretext of selling or 
offering for sale anything), or being in any shed or public place 
for the purpose of receiving alms ; (4) found wandering, and not 
having any home or settled place of abode, or proper guardian- 
ship or visible means of subsistence ; (c) found destitute, either 
being an orphan or having a surviving parent whois undergoing 
penal servitude or imprisonment ; (d) who frequents the com- 
pany of reputed thieves. If the justice is satisfied with the fact 
that the child comes within one of these descriptions, and that 
it is expedient to deal with him under the Act, he may order 
him to be sent to a certified industrial school.’ 


There is also a useful bye-law in force in Edinburgh forbid- 
ding ‘ children under ten years of age to vend newspapers or 
other articles in any street or court.’] 





REVIEWS. 
FRENCH TRAITS. 
French Traits: an Essay in Comparative Criticism. By W. 
C. BROWNELL. London: Nutt; New York: Scribner. 


In French Traits, Mr. Brownell has produced a book as 
brighi as a sparkling novel, and packed with as much original 
and subtle thought as might furnish forth sundry sociological 
treatises. He has given us a masterly analysis of a nation’s 
character conveyed in a style exceptionally brilliant and 
trenchant. Even of those who have lived in France, and 
become familiar with individual Frenchmen, as well as with 
French letters and art, there are few, we should think, who 
would not find their knowledge of the national mind and 
manners widened and corrected by the study of Mr. Brownell’s 
essays. The writer never trifles, nor preaches, nor dips into 
flippancy. He has gone to work in the true spirit of scientific 
inquiry, but he has none of the dry didacticism of your average 
sociologist. And, on the other hand, the epigrams which 
sparkle over his pages are not mere verbal ornaments discon- 
nected with the train of his thought. The writer’s wit is used 
not simply to entice the reader onward, but to barb and 
drive home the truth, and crystallise the results of chains of 
reasoning. 

Not that the book is without faults. It contains several mis- 
statements of fact and false conclusions, which occur mainly in 
the essays headed ‘ Intelligence’ and ‘ The Art Instinct.” The 
truth is, that Mr. Brownell, with all his subtlety of intellect and 
breadth of culture, is by no means an infallible guide as to 
French literature and art. Like M. Taine, he becomes occa- 
sionally the dupe of his own theories. Men whose life-work is 
unfortunate enough to conflict with his generalisations are swept 
aside as ‘exceptions,’ with an airy confidence, a serene per- 
sistency, which in the end begets incredulity and distrust. 
The qualities which Frenchmen value above all in literature, he 
tells us, are terseness, clearness, precision. That is to a great 
extent true, but in seeking to fortify his conclusion Mr. Brownell 
—unconsciously, no doubt, but none the less flagrantly—belittles 
the influence on the course of French literature of Villon and 
Ronsard and of the men of 1830. To say that Alfred de Musset 
is specially valued by Frenchmen for his propriety of diction and 
‘the power which he exhibits within the lines of conventional 
grammar, is to accuse Frenchmen of indifference to exquisite 
passion and to strains as sweet and unlaboured as the songs of 
spring. And when Mr. Brownell assures us that to pass from 
Hugo to Wordsworth is to pass from the atmosphere of intelli- 
gence, where the true is insisted on, to a region of poetry and 
imagination and the element of the unexpected, he certainly for 
once rivals Hugo himself in crude and extravagant assertion. 
Let Mr. Brownell re-read (say) Ange/o and Marie Tudor, and 
Laodamia and The Prelude, and recast this astounding de- 
liverance. 

Again, Mr. Brownell has decided that French landscape- 
painters care little for the poetry and imaginative influence of 
scenery, but everything for truth and technique. Not to men- 
tion earlier names, how is this theory to be reconciled with the 
existence of the Romantic school? It will not avail to sweep 
aside Rousseau and Millet, and Corot and Courbet and Barye, 
as ‘exceptions.’ And it will not avail to reproach Millet with 
the revelation of a melancholy sentiment which has not ‘the 
spontaneous, natural note which produced the poetryof Turner’s 
seas.’ And is not Monticelli taken too seriously, when he is 
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accredited with ‘chords of infinite refinement’ in his ‘ poetic 
register’ which Diaz never reached? Mr. Brownell holds that 
Fromentin ‘proclaims with every sign of conscious temerity that 
Rembrandt was an !Jealist in disguise.” Now, what especially 
strikes the reader of the wonderful pages devoted to Rembrandt 
in the Maitres dautrefois, is the hardihood of the criticism, 
The writer flies right in the face of conventional tenets (witness 
his strictures on the Ronde de Nuit) ; he is sure of his point, and 
he makes it again and again in language of which the firm, 
virile assurance is no less remarkable than the searching 
subtlety of the critic’s analysis. 

Much that Mr. Brownell says of French literature is true 
and original, and vigorously expressed. But it is in criticism 
of French morality and French manners that his great strength 
lies. The key to a true knowledge of the French character 
is to be found, he believes, in the extreme importance which 
the French have ever assigned to the social as opposed to the 
individual instinct. The origin of this intensely strong social 
instinct may be traced to the influence of the Roman Catholic 
Church. That Church, by ‘placing the centre of man’s moral 
nature outside himself,’ has rendered his individuality less 
marked while heightening his sense of his dependence on others, 
The morality of Frenchmen is thus a social rather than an indi- 
vidual force. Their ruling desire is to think clearly and 
rightly and without personal prejudice. They see that of those 
who rely on an inward monitor, conscience, one does exactly 
the reverse of what another does under the same circumstances. 
To the French mind it is clear that these conscientious people 
are ever going astray, and therefore the Frenchman prefers to 
be guided by the voice of society and the suggestions of 
culture. The result is that his true religion is patriotism. He 
is deficient in spirituality, but in urbanity he excels all other 
men. To a foreigner, says Mr. Brownell, the aspect, the 
deportment of the people, are such that, if you met them in 
New York, you would at once feel ‘you could borrow money from 
them without security.’ The foreigner looks for ‘ the personal 
feeling, the glow’ which such amenity excites in his own breast. 
Meeting with no genuine response to his advances he feels that 
he has been duped, and hence it is that in so many English 
books Frenchmen are unjustly stigmatised as superficial and 
frivolous. The amenity is a veneer, but it overlies a solid 
feeling—the feeling that mankind are a fraternity, that in 
general intercourse friction is an unpleasant thing and by all 
means to be avoided. The Englishman has been mistaking 
what were offered to him as useful counters for pieces of gold. 
The principle of our ‘not at home’ (which we say prevents 
friction) is carried much further in France—that is all. 

Mr. Brownell is ever and again drawing piquant contrasts 
between France and the States. It seems improbable that his 
comments on their peculiarities will excite the ardent enthu- 
siasm of his countrymen. In France, he observes, all that is 
not ‘enterprise’ is very much better done than it is in America. 
And in France life is not taken en amateur. Every lover of 
literature does not make verses. Now in America /7¢(érateurs 
are ‘dazed’ as to ‘the exactness of their equivalence to Boc- 
caccio and Keats’; while every man who handles a brush 
seems to be haunted by a secret ambition to found a school. 
In France no one dreams of drawing up, as Mr. Howells has 
done, a list of short story-writers, embroidered with eulogies 
calculated to make several dozen people believe themselves the 
equals of Merimée. Nor is there in Paris a class correspond- 
ing to those rich citizens of New York who meet and practise 
discoveries in etiquette, whose attitude in presence of novelty 
of any kind is ‘how to make something as good for less money, 
but some of whom prefer Rembrandt to Tintoretto, as they 
do chocolate to cocoa-nut. Nowhere, says, Mr. Brownell, is 
existence more ‘ palpable, naked, and unpictorial’ than in New 
York. And his description of that city’s hideousness is suffi- 
ciently appalling to make the soul of M. Zola grow bitter with 
envy. 

The writer of such a book as this is very apt to put things 
over-sharply, to wax super-subtle, to generalise too broadly. 
Mr. Brownell does not always avoid these dangers ; nor was 
it to be expected that he should. He is at his happiest in the 
essay headed ‘Women,’ which is charming exceedingly, so 
lightly is it written, so delicately does Mr. Brownell handle the 
deep questions of dress and coquetry and carriage and powder 
and paint, so gracefully does he render homage to the femme 
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du monde. He is at his best, again, in the sparkling essay on 
‘Manners’; but he is not at his best in the essay on ‘ Demo- 
cracy, wherein he says much with which we heartily disagree. 
An infinitely acute analyst of French manners and morals, as a 
critic of French politics he seems the dupe of an inscrutable 
optimism. The citizen of a Democratic Republic, it was per- 
haps hardly to be expected that he should do exact justice 
to France’s existing institutions. But it was not to be 
expected that such a lynx-eyed observer of men and things 
should misapply rose-water so grotesquely in the sphere 
of politics. France, he holds, is the most progressive of 
nations, the nation which follows the ideal of the future, the 
nation which is most animating to Americans. These are 
strange sayings. Progress . . . in the face of Zolaism and Bou- 
langism has not the word somewhat of a cynical ring? Is 
France still splendid and feared, the intellectual centre, the 
envy and admiration of Europe? In her former Republican 
deve there shone out a fire of enthusiasm which even those 
who recognised its illusiveness could not utterly despise. But 
never has she presented such a spectacle to gods and 
men as now, with her population at a standstill, with Renan 
throning it in the chair of Bossuet and Feénélon, with 
the muddy flood of Zolaism flowing through literature at 
its own foul will, with her politics divorced from patriot- 
ism and generous idealism as completely as from common 
sense, and reduced to a tragi-farcical scuffle between a 
trumpery adventurer and a gang of sordid and incapable 
intriguers. If such a spectacle is animating to Americans, 
then—even as Mr. Pickwick envied the friends of Mr. Peter 
Magnus—one can only envy France’s American friends the ease 
with which they can be animated. 


CAPTAIN MARRYAT. 
Life of Frederick Marryat. By DAVID HANNAY. ‘Great 
"al Writers.’ London: Walter Scott. 

Though many people will very likely be disposed to question 
the propriety of including the biography of Captain Marryat in 
a series of books professedly devoted to ‘Great Writers,’ there 
can, happily, be no dispute as to the inanner in which Mr. 
Hannay has performed his task. Out of not very promising 
materials he has put together an admirable volume, in which 
narrative and criticism are skilfully and pleasantly combined. 
In spite of the smallness of his canvas, he has given a repre- 
sentation of his author which is marked at once by fidelity and 
charm. Probably no one could be found so well fitted as Mr. 
Hannay to do justice to the character and works of a man 
whose business, like Marryat’s, was in the deep waters ; and 
certainly nothing could surpass the fine taste, sound judgment, 
and finished workmanship which every page of this little mono- 
graph displays. 

The life of Frederick Marryat can scarcely be said to have 
been an eventful one. Born in 1792, he entered the navy the 
year after Trafalgar, his first ship the /mpérieuse, his first cap- 
tain Lord Cochrane, under whom he saw a great deal of bril- 
liant and animating service. Marryat was more fortunate 
than others. Promotion came quickly ; and even after the 
peace of 1815 he had good and regular employment, until in 
1830, for reasons which do not quite appear, he resigned the 
command of the Ariadne. Thenceforth he devoted him- 
self to the trade of author. He worked hard, and brought 
his wares to a satisfactory market. For all his novels 
he seems to have received fair prices, which would have 
placed any one else in those circumstances which are 
called ‘easy.’ But Marryat was reckless and improvident, 
possessed of expensive tastes and addicted to farming. It is 
consequently not surprising that he was never quite free from 
pecuniary embarrassments. He would have returned to his 
old profession if he could ; but the authorities at the Admiralty 
declined to afford him the opportunity. It must be owned that 
in the face of all his difficulties he bore himself like the brave 
and honourable gentleman he was; and that even the miserable 
health of his later years could not altogether quench his manly 
and unflinching spirit. 

Most people begin their acquaintance with Marryat’s writings 
when they are very young, and have closed it before they are 
very old. The child that knows not Masterman Ready, that 
has not sympathised with Master Tommy Seagrave, that has 
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not rejoiced in the white ducks, tail-coat, and tall hat which 
that young gentleman’s papa so assiduously wears in the 
delightful old-fashioned woodcuts, is almost as unlikely to be- 
come a useful or agreeable member of society as the child that 
has not shared the joys and woes of Harry and Laura Graham, 
worshipped Uncle David, and trembled at Mrs. Crabtree. Nor 
is any boy fit for much who has not spent many an enchanted 
hour with Peter Simple and Mr. Midshipman Easy. But 
their very popularity has prevented Marryat’s novels and 
stories from meeting with their due reward. Youth is not, or 
ought not to be, critical. And riper years, when they take to 
criticism, are apt to rate too low what once gave pleasure, and 
perhaps to shirk that refreshing of the memory which must 
precede a reconsideration of the verdict. 

Now let it at once be candidly admitted that when the 
memory has been refreshed much will be found in Marryat to 
annoy and to disgust. He has many of the excellent qualities 
of his master, Smollett ; but he has also contrived to reproduce 
some faults intensified and exaggerated to a quite astonishing 
degree. There is much in Smollett that is brutal and much 
that is disagreeable ; but there is nothing so brutal and so dis- 
agreeable as some things in Marryat. Indeed, what may be 
conveniently called ‘ unpleasantness’ is the note of a great deal 
that Marryat has written. It is the note of Frank Mildmay, 
of Percival Keene, and of Snarleyyow. That the man who 
wrote Zhe Settlers in Canada should also have written two such 
odious stories as Poor Jack and The Little Savage is almost 
incredible. It may be granted that he is often powerful where 
he is unpleasant. To say nothing of some admirable songs—the 
best in their way we know—there are one ortwothings in Smarley- 
yow, for instance, of which the modern realist might be proud to 
learn the secret: things which he who reads cannot, though he 
would, forget. But too often there remains only the disagree- 
able flavour without a qualifying ingredient. The impression 
left is base and sordid; and memory recalls heroes beside 
whom Pickle and Random, Heaven help them! seem men of 
breeding and politeness, and incidents compared to which a 
collection of ‘ facetiz ’ seems almost pointed and refined. 

But, after making all proper allowance for Marryat’s faults, 
which were neither few nor trifling, there remains much for 
which we may give hearty thanks. He had, to begin with, no 
ordinary powers of observation. Anything that had come 
within his own range of vision he could reproduce to the life. 
Thus the men who went down to the sea in ships some eighty 
years ago, their lives and characters, their whims and humours, 
their loves and hates, have found in him an unrivalled bard. 
Nor has he told less well or less truthfully of the sea itself, in 
all its changing moods. Again, Marryat had high spirits, and a 
vein of humour, which was not, of course, inexhaustible, but 
which at its best, as in Peter Simple and Midshipman Easy, is 
eminently wholesome and refreshing. And, above all, he had 
the literary faculty. He tells a story with the simplicity, the 
directness, and the force which are the mark of real literature. 
His style is always easy, and is, as Mr. Hannay says, the 
perfection of prose for a tale of adventure. Had he been free 
from the necessity of writing much and writing often for his 
bread, had he been able to take his own time, he would in all 
probability have reached a far higher eminence than he did. 
Even as it was, he wrote the Phantom Ship. They will 
have to seek far and long who would find a book that can match, 
in its own kind, that noble composition. The story is con- 
ducted from beginning to end with an unerring hand. As it 
marches with a majestic and never faltering step to the final 
scene, the reader is thrilled with pity and fear. In no other 
work of its author is so high a level of excellence so con- 
sistently maintained. Its weak points have been cleverly and 
not unkindly parodied by Aytoun ; its strong points have been 
imitated time after time with more or less success by hundreds 
of subsequent writers. It is, in fact, the parent of all the stories 
and novels which deal with the legend of Vanderdecken. The 
modern plagiarist-finder would hint that Marryat may have 
picked up the idea of the tale in a paper which appeared 
in Blackwood in 1821. If he did, he certainly turned it to 
incomparably good account. 

Marryat in his lighter moods has had many imitators too ; 
of whom perhaps the most worthy was James Hannay, whose 
novels should not be neglected by those who wish to be 
amused. It would probably, indeed, be impossible to write a 
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good sea story without going over ground already traversed by 
Marryat. The novel of ironclads and torpedo boats has yet to 
be written. Perhaps it never will be. But if it is, its writer 
may think himself in luck if he gives one-tenth part of the 
pleasure which Marryat imparted, or awakens one-tenth part of 
the interest which Marryat inspired. Let us hope at least that he 
may be as kindly, as sound, and as manly ; for, as Mr. Hannay 
reminds us, ‘it is possible to make a stir with one’s pen and 
be none of those three things.’ 


BOOKS OF MAGIC. 


The Principles of Astrological Geomancy. By FRANZ HART- 
MANN, M.D. London: Theosophical Publishing Company. 

The Magical Writings of Thomas Vaughan. Edited by 
ARTHUR EDWARD WAITE. London: Redway. 


It is laid down in the mystical, magical books which no man 
can read with intelligence that sanguine temperaments are 
more disposed to aéromancy, the choleric to pyromancy, the 
phlegmatic to hydromancy, and the hypochondriac to geomancy. 
What the magicians mean by geomancy is not quite clear. 
Some believe it is the art of discovering treasures hidden in 
the earth; but Dr. Franz Hartmann, who has written Zhe 
Principles of Astrological Geomancy, means something quite 
different. Indeed, two magicians will seldom be found to 
agree ; and there is something to be said for the view that the 
reason why the Black Art has fallen into contempt is that the 
adepts have never properly incorporated themselves to give the 
weight of a consensus to their doctrines, and to improve their 
social status. Dr. Hartmann means by geomancy the art of 
foretelling the issue of future events by putting a lot of dots 
down upon paper at random, and twisting them about so as to 
make magical, mystical figures. His work is a_ practical 
manual, giving plain directions for the exercise of the art. Use 
alone can test the value of such books ; and we are forced to 
confess that our utmost endeavours to discover anything about 
the future, or the past, by means of the directions here laid 
down have been attended with absolutely no success whatever. 
These rules have failed to inform us even as to the Might-have- 
been ; and they are absolutely silent about the Is-but-hadn’t- 
ought-to-be. 

Of the questions given by Dr. Hartmann, we selected number 
10—‘ Will the lawsuit be gained?’—as one readily to be brought 
to a practical test by the issue of a lawsuit in which we were 
then interested. After putting down the dots, according to the 
instructions of the wise, ticking them off, obtaining the mothers 
and the rest of the magical, mystical relatives, putting them 
through the twelves houses of the astrological figure, and turn- 
ing on all the signs of the zodiac to the best of our ability—after 
all this, we received the answer of the oracle. It consisted of the 
one word ‘Twins.’ Now, the lawsuit in question was not a 
process of affiliation and aliment, or anything of that kind. 
The question there was whether a widow’s terce was excluded 
by an absolute conveyance followed by infeftment, but qualified 
by a personal back-bond. The intelligent reader will at once 
see that this has nothing to do with twins. We were, therefore, 
grievously disappointed with Dr. Hartmann’s work, and cannot 
conscientiously recommend it as a thoroughly safe guide to 
the knowledge of future events. 

It may be that, after all, we did not give geomancy a 
fair chance. The art, as Dr. Hartmann lays down, must 
be practised in a spirit of reverence and when the mind is 
quite calm; and we were at first inclined less to revere the 
art than to laugh at it as a parcel of rubbish, and afterwards 
we were considerably irritated by its complexity, and, it may 
be, gave utterance to things which one would rather have 
left unsaid. But, be that as it may, we are free to confess 
that, had we found this manual really serviceable in enabling 
us to forecast the future with certainty, we should in all pro- 
bability have kept the knowledge to ourselves until after the 
principal racing events of the year had come off. Any hope 
of enlarging the sphere of its usefulness in this direction, 
however, is vain ; and this goes some way towards explaining 
that connection between geomancy and the hypochondriacal 
temperament to which we have already made allusion. Geo- 
mancy, as here explained, is enough to make any man’s tem- 
perament hypochondriacal. As the magical initiate remarked 
to Hermes Trismegistus, ‘ How can I avail myself of an arcanum 
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which I do not understand?’ This want of inte”'igibility wil 
interfere with the success of Mr. Hartmann’s book among the 
cultured classes. If he wishes to appeal to the masses, we 
would suggest that he throw in a little more of the astrological] 
eloquence which was common in a bygone age, but in which 
his work is lamentably deficient. 

Mr. Waite is as industrious a writer, and as unwearying a 
commentator, as his present hero, Thomas Vaughan, himself. 
There is much that is pleasant to say about Mr. Waite and 
about his publisher. Although he is a mystic, he is not above 
style. He writes well, not merely because he has something to 
say, but because he has learned how to say it. Mr. Redway js 
responsible for the printing of ever so many books which have 
melted away from mysticism into incoherence ; but at least it 
may be said, in arrest of judgment, that he has clothed his 
volumes in seemlier attire than the common livery of the pub. 
lisher. The present volume is of that ever-pleasing size, a very 
small quarto ; it is daintily bound in white cloth, lettered in 
crimson, and is altogether a desirable-looking addition to a 
scholarly library. 

Mr. Waite was led to edit Thomas Vaughan by the chance 
discovery of one of that adept’s autograph manuscripts. When 
he found it, where, and how much he paid for it, does not 
appear. But this fragmentary diary is obviously perfectly 
genuine ; and it helps us to some curious glimpses of the per- 
sonal and hermetical life of the mystic who has been known for 
more than two centuries as *‘ Eugenius Philalethes,’ but has 
constantly been confounded with another Philalethes 
Eirenzus of that ilk—who is said to have accomplished The 
Work at the age of twenty-two. The manuscript occupies a 
very few pages, and the bulk of the volume is filled by re- 
prints of four of Vaughan’s best known treatises—the * 4 nthro- 
posophia Theomagica, the ‘Antma Magica Abscendita, the 
‘Magia Adamica, and ‘A Perfect and Full Discovery of the 
True Celum Terre.” They are all esoteric rather than magical, 
properly so called. Their aim is to show that alchemy is 
merely the outward and visible sign of an inward process tend- 
ing to the perfecting of righteousness—a sort of mystical gloss 
upon Christianity. The ancient alchemical maxim, ‘ Fix that 
which is volatile and volatilise that which is fixed,’ which sums 
up in a sentence the essentials of the Great Work, is neatly 
defined. It means, we are to believe, ‘Make the unyielding 
body pliant, which by the supreme virtue of the Spirit acting in 
concert with the soul will endow the physical organism itself 
with an invariable constancy, and enable it to resist every 
test.’ It is obvious that you may write upon such a text as that 
with the fluency of a Tupper, and at a length which shall be not 
for an age but for all time. Yet it is certain from what we 
know of the man apart from his diary, that Thomas Vaughan 
had hankerings after the physical and mundane Stone of the 
Philosophers, despite that he was in holy orders. Indeed, it 
was an experiment that slew him. He was ‘ operating strong 
mercury, some of which by chance getting up into his nose 
killed him.’ But in the memoranda discovered by Mr. Waite 
there is an explanation of this remarkable divergence between 
precept and example. He confesses that he had recourse to 
practical alchemy in the hope of increasing his means that he 
might give more to the poor. How far he succeeded is not 
recorded. Thomas Vaughan has not always been judged so 
partially as by his present editor. According to Jones's 
History of Brecknockshire he was ousted from his living ‘by 
the propagators of the gospel in Wales, for drunkenness, swear- 
ing, incontinency, and carrying arms for the king’—Charles |. 
to wit. That is a sad indictment against a hermetic adept of 
high distinction ; but in the days of Eugenius Philalethes, a 
man was virtuous in proportion as his politics pleased those 
whom Mr. Jones of Brecknockshire so pleasantly termed ‘the 
propagators of the gospel in Wales.’ 

Whatever may have been the personal merits of Thomas 
Vaughan, it is not to be denied that the treatises he has left 
behind him are notable contributions to the spiritual side of 
alchemistical literature. He regarded alchemy chiefly as 4 
religious allegory, and his books are contributions to what we 
believe is called esoteric psychology. Such like reading may be 
vastly improving, provided you can understand it ; but it is not 
amusing unless the reader has hermetic literature at his fingers 
ends. That literature is amazingly varied, and requires (much 
of it) a strong digestion. One set of writers tells you that 
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magic is natural, another that it is spiritual; some deal with 
white magic, others with black ; yet others contend that trans- 
mutation is a physical work ; while Thomas Vaughan and his 
school say that it is an allegory of the higher life. But very 
few of those who have treated of alchemy from the purely 
philosophical point of view have had the full courage of their 
opinions. Like Vaughan himself they have dabbled in the 
physical process. Indeed, with all his cleverness (he wrote 
admirably), Vaughan was somewhat given to backsliding. He 
admired Cornelius Agrippa, whom it is now the fashion among 
the hermetic elect to sneer at as of very small consequence ; and 
he loses no opportunity of exalting him. But Agrippa turned 
traitor in his old age, and condemned the studies which had 
prought him turmoil and misery; and he was therefore just the 
man to be assailed by the mordant Eliphas Lévi. — Still every 
adept is a law to himself ; and no man, mystic or rational, can 
say that he is familiar with occult literature until he has made 
himself acquainted with the works of Thomas Vaughan. And 
since these works were exceedingly scarce, Mr. Waite has done 
well by lovers of the curious in reprinting some of the more 
notable of them. 


THE ‘HENRY IRVING’ SHAKESPEARE. 


The Works of William Shakespeare. Edited by HENRY 
IRVING and FRANK A. MARSHALL. Illustrated by 
Gordon Browne. Vols. 1.-v. London, Edinburgh, Glas- 
gow, and Dublin: Blackie. 

There are many editions of Shakespeare, but the ideal edition, 
which shall be at once handy, accurate, with sufficient notes, and 
printed in good sized type, is still to be longed for. The ‘Henry 
Irving’ edition, of which five volumes, containing twenty-five 
plays, have now appeared, goes far to remove the probability 
of the long-felt want being soon supplied, for it has so many 
of those qualities which would make the perfect edition, 
that the publisher will be bold who ventures to challenge 
direct competition with it. The type is excellent and the 
text is good, but the extent of commentary precludes the 
attainment of the perfection of size. Were the commentary 
all valuable, this objection might be considered to be born of 
pure fastidiousness ; but the commentary is not all valuable. 
For instance, the note on Mercutio’s last words cannot be re- 
garded as a new and important contribution to Shakespearean 
criticism, Here it is in full: ‘Line 113, your houses /—This 
broken exclamation of the dying man, who has not breath to 
repeat his former anathema, “a plague o’ both your houses,” 
is admirably dramatic.’ There are some true things which it is 
not necessary to cry on the house-tops, and of these Mr. Mar- 
shall in this place takes his fill. The omission of notes of this 
class would have lightened the volumes, and would have 
materially increased their value in the eyes of everybody but 
the common (or garden) sentimentalist. 

In many respects, however, this edition gives more than any 
recent setting forth of Shakespeare. The introductions to the 
plays are not too long, yet omit little or nothing that there is to 
tell. The notes on the avamatis persone, largely taken from Mr, 
G.R. French’s Shakespeariana Genea/ogica, are useful ; and the 
maps are a pleasant novelty adapted to feed the hunger of this 
too analytical, but essentially geographical, generation. But 
this can be overdone ; for there is even a map of the Forest 
of Arden, which appears as a parallelogram with Liége, 
Limbourg, Luxembourg, and Sedan, at its four corners. 
Are we to conclude from this that Audrey made Limbourg 
cheese, and that the Duke was an ironmasterat Liége? There 
is far less connection between Ardennes and the Forest of 
Arden than there is between Monmouth and Macedon, for 
Shakespeare has written about the last, and we have only Mr. 
Marshall's word about the first ; and a map of the environs of 
Li¢ve gives no more aid to the understanding and appreciation 
of As You Like It than a photograph of Lake Avernus would 
give an idea of Dante’s Hell, or a picture of Eton convey an 
idea of Dothebovs Hall. 

The distinctive feature, however, of the edition is neither the 
hotes nor the maps, but the arrangement that is made for skip- 
ping. It cannot well be called anything else: for Mr. Marshall 
protests in the preface that he does not profess or desire to 
give an acting copy. What he has done, with Mr. Irving's 
advice and assistance, is to put in brackets every portion 
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of a play that may be omitted by the domestic student or 
the average Shakespeare Society. The work is well enough 
done, and for book-shelf purposes the sort of thing is much 
better than a modern acting edition with transposed scenes 
and all the rest of it. 

Mr. Irving contributes an essay on ‘ Shakespeare as a Play- 
wright,’ in which a defence is offered of Shakespeare from the 
charge of being ashamed of his profession, and of the Lyceum 
method of representing his plays. To Mr. Irving’s sensible 
protest against any attempt to ‘gag Shakespeare,’ everybody 
whose occupation is not that of painting lilies, or delighting in 
Cibber, or applauding the new Macbeths, will adhere. 

A word remains to be said as to Mr. Gordon Browne’s 
illustrations. Some are pleasing, and as a rule they are 
to be commended in that they seek to show Shakespeare 
as he might be [acted rather than to give ideal present- 
ments of individual characters. Occasionally Mr. Browne 
sacrifices historical accuracy in order to get a pretty subject. 
Why should ‘false, fleeting, perjured Clarence,’ a widower and 
father of a family, be represented as a boy of eighteen—Romeo’s 
twin? and why should the same pleasing type of young man 
appear in so many different parts? Mr. Browne may have 
started with a stock company of models, and with the idea of 
making them play Shakespeare straight through. He seems 
to be persevering in this enterprise, but he must not be sur- 
prised if it sometimes happens that his models are not suited 
in their parts. 


HENRY V. 


English Men of Action: Henry the Fifth. By the Rev. A. J. 
CHURCH. London: Macmillan. 

Stands Shakespeare’s Harry V. where he did? This is the 
question that naturally first occurs on taking up this sober his- 
torical monograph. The action of the real Henry the Fifth 
was so evanescent in its results, that to include him among 
English ‘men of action’ savours of the paradoxical. Agincourt 
was a brilliant victory, but all that was gained by it was undone 
in a few short years, and the name of the hero of the glorious 
feat of arms would have been writ in sand if the imagination 
of Shakespeare had not been fascinated by his character. How 
strong the fascination was is apparent from the magnificent 
strain of the opening chorus, ‘O for a Muse of fire.’ ‘ Fortune 
made his sword’: but the sword that won France—so little was 
there of permanence in the conquest—would have availed little 
for the hero's glory but forthe pen of the dramatist. Is Shake- 
speare’s Harry, the only Henry Vv. whom the world knows or 
cares for, true to history? The one real interest in reading 
Professor Church’s monograph is to find an answer to the 
question. 

The answer is that, according to the careful historian’s show- 
ing, the dramatist’s conception of Harry the King is in all essen- 
tials sound. Prince Hal, the whimsical, capricious, humorous 
associate of Falstaff, the darling of the good lads of Eastcheap, 
may never have existed except in the dramatist’s fancy. Him 
we may have to surrender to the historical critic. Of that we 
shall speak presently. But though a good half of the interest of 
the character lies in his dealings with the fat knight and his 
ouprageous companions, the Prince’s wild youth is only a foil 
to the political and warlike capacity of the King. It is the King 
only that we find in the play which bears his name, and how the 
King fares with the historical critic is a question worth consider- 
ing before inquiring how much is left of the Prince. The King, 
then, is practically left intact. 

‘Small time, vet in that small greatly he lived, 


This star of England.’ 


In these words, Shakespeare sums up the career of his favourite 
hero. The sober historian is hardly less emphatic in his own 
prosaic way. * England never had a more popular sovereign, 
though he made demands upon it in war and money which, 
considering the shortness of his reign, must have exceeded 
all precedent; and, even in the country which he ruled as a 
stranger, he won a general admiration and respect.’ The bulk 
of Professor Church’s monograph is a narrative of Henry’s cam- 
paigns in France. In this, as in other parts of the work, he 
seems to have spared no pains to secure accuracy ; and he has 
succeeded, also, in making a very readable story. And the 
result of his studies is the conclusion that ‘it is impossible to 
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speak too highly of Henry’s qualities as a military leader.’ The 
march from Harfleur to Calais, in the course of which Agin- 
court was fought, was audacious, but it was a deliberate risk ; 
it was justified by its success, and the success was largely due to 
skilful generalship and personal courage. Henry had all the 
qualities of a great captain. Even the comparison to Alexander, 
which the dramatist puts into the mouth of Fluellen, is delibe- 
rately endorsed by the historian, who finds in Henry’s convic- 
tion of his divine right to the throne of France a parallel to 
Alexander’s motive in avenging Greece of her Persian adver- 
sary—a parallel of more substance than that famous one be- 
tween Macedon and Monmouth. The tenderness of Henry’s 
conscience, which kept him back from war till he was assured 
that his quarrel was just, is a prominent feature in his char- 
acter as conceived by the dramatist. It completes the 
resemblance between Harry and Hamlet, Shakespeare’s other 
type of all-accomplished, variously-gifted manhood, unlike the 
victorious king only or mainly in the unhappier cast of his cir- 
cumstances. This feature also is confirmed by history. In 
spite of the massacre of the prisoners at Agincourt, and other 
barbarities of the French war, which are explicable as stern 
military necessities sanctioned by the universal usage of the 
time, Professor Church comes to the conclusion that ‘the 
scrupulous side of Henry’s character seems to have been not 
less developed than what may be described as the ambitious 
side.’ There were contemporary grumbles at the slaughter of 
the Agincourt prisoners, who were men of name and rank, and 
Henry’s knights flatly refused to execute his order ; but it is 
curious to note that the ground of their discontent was not the 
cruelty of the deed, but the wastefulness of sacrificing so many 
rich ransoms. History lends its authority also, as far as could 
reasonably be expected of it, to Henry’s wooing of Katharine. 
Professor Church has examined the lady’s portrait, and speaks 
somewhat disparagingly of her nose as having too much of the 
Valois droop ; but he admits that all accounts agree in praising 
her beauty, and adds that, although there were state reasons 
for the marriage, ‘ we cannot doubt that Henry was a sincere 
and even ardent lover.’ 

The King, then, as presented in the play of Henry V,, is 
drawn with amply sufficient historic fidelity. The reader of the 
play has nothing to unlearn. But what of Prince Hal and the 
earlier plays? Is there any historical foundation for the 
dramatic contrast between Harry’s frivolous and graceless youth 
and his grave and strenuous, capable and decorous manhood ? 
We all understand, of course, that Falstaff and his fellows are 
purely imaginary beings, creations of the dramatist’s humour : 
but did the real Prince Henry have a taste for disreputable 
company of that sort? Small blame to him if they were quite 
of that sort ; but did he really haunt the taverns of Eastcheap 
in search of such ‘humours’ as Nature was equal to in such 
resorts? Did the heir to the throne consort with ‘minions of 
the moon,’ and such like brawlers and swaggerers, like a true 
Corinthian? Did he ever draw his sword on the Chief-J ustice 
in attempted rescue of a disreputable ruffian such as Bard olph ? 
Was his life so scandalous and offensive to his father that he 
was removed from the King’s Council, and is his trying on 
the crown before his father’s death a historical incident ? 
Professor Church collects and sifts the evidence on such 
points with praiseworthy care and skill. The drift of his cr'ti- 
cism is to whitewash the young Prince, and to show that, 
by some freak of tradition, the misdeeds of the youth of 
Edward 11. have been transferred to Henry v. But he weighs 
probabilities with the most impartial judgment, and he is 
obliged to admit a few years in the Prince’s life, just before 
his accession to the crown, during which his conduct may 
have been such as to give the legends of graceless profligacy 
a point of departure. One anachronism is obvious. It could 
not have been before the battle of Shrewsbury that Hal was 
a king of good company in Eastcheap taverns. He was not 
quite sixteen at the date of that battle, and there is docu- 
mentary evidence that for some years before he had been 
continuously in Wales, studying the arts of war and govern- 
ment, much to his father’s satisfaction. His graceless esca- 
pades, if there were any such, must belong to the years 
between 1410 and 1413, when he is known to have been often 
resident in London. There is no positive evidence for the 
Chief-Justice story, which Professor Church discusses at 
length, and disposes of as probably mythical. That Henry 
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did not magnanimously continue Gascoigne in office seems 
proved by the fact that there was another Chief-Justice a few 
days after Henry’s accession. It is a sign of Mr. Church's 
caution that he does not jump to the conclusion that Henry 
dismissed his father’s Chief-Justice : Gascoigne was an old 
man, and probably did not care to remain longer. 

In this, and in all other matters, we have no fault to find 
with the historian’s fairness of mind and obvious desire to 
decide with knowledge and without prejudice: alike in fact 
and in theory, he seems to us to be unimpeachable. There 
is evidence of some disagreement between father and son: 
in discussing this, Mr. Church shows himself perfectly open. 
minded, and free from the unhistorical vice of taking a side, 
But there is one tendency in his whitewashing process against 
which he has not been sufficiently on his guard, and that is 
to make out the Prince Hal of the Henry Iv. piays blacker 
than the dramatist painted him. In exculpating the historical 
Prince from charges of riotous conduct, he implies that the 
Prince of the play was open to them. Now Hal is never 
represented by Shakespeare as a profligate after the manner 
of the heir-apparent of Edward 1. From the first, his liking 
for the humours of Eastcheap is represented as the Caprice 
of a serious character, the outcome of high spirits and a love 
of fun. The change from prince to king is not a discon- 
tinuous change of nature. A politic purpose is even avowed 
for his frolics :— 

‘Yet herein will I imitate the sun, 

Who doth permit the base contagious clouds 

To smother up his beauty from the world, 

That when he please again to be himself, 

Being wanted, he may be more wondered at.’ 
When his father takes him to task, he does not pretend to be 
faultless, but he pleads that worse is said of him by ‘ base news. 
mongers’ than he deserves. If, then, the traditions on which 
Shakespeare founded his portrait of the young Prince trans- 
ferred to him the character of the dissolute Edward 11., the 
dramatist simply did not accept them without purification. The 
tendency of Professor Church’s sifting of the facts, with the help 
of contemporary records, is to convey the impression that he 
did, and thus to blur the distinctness of the dramatist’s portrait. 
It is quite true that Mr. Church expressly disclaims the purpose 
of discussing the authenticity of Shakespeare’s Henry. But 
excellent as his monograph is on its own merits, he cannot help 
himself : this must be the uppermost question in every reader's 
mind. It is not as if Henry V. were an independent figure like 
Julius Caesar ; great captain as he was, Henry lives only in the 
world of Shakespeare’s art. 


NEW FICTION. 


Fora King : An Historical Romance. By T. S. SHAROWOOD. 
London: Burns and Oates ; New York: Catholic Publi- 
cation Society Company. 

A Queen among Queens: A Tale of the Desert. By CAMERON 
MACDOWALL. London : Swan Sonnenschein. 

Red Hugh's Captivity: A Picture of Ireland, Social and Polt- 
tical, in the Reign of Elizabeth. By STANDISH O'GRADY, 
B.L. London: Ward and Downey. 

A Sacred Trust. By GILLHAM THOMSETT. London : Reming- 
ton. 

In one sense history has not suffered at the hands of Mr. 
Sharowood ; he never succeeds in amusing. It is to be hoped 
that he is a young man, and that he will mend his wit as he gets 
older ; otherwise let him write no more. For a Aing has no joke 
—not an attempt at a joke—in all its 700 pages. It is porten- 
tously solemn—-so solemn as, it is hoped, only a very very 
young man’s work can be. The solemnity, in fact, is that of 
the prig who is supremely conscious (as only a young man can 
be) that he is very wise, and that his readers have much to learn 
from him. To be witty would be to be guilty of high treason 
to his dignity ; to joke would be to do murder to his wisdom. 
Mr. Sharowood is wise, let it be conceded. Let him, however, 
remember, if his dignity will permit him, that a frivolous song 
saith, ‘It is well to be witty and wise.’ Let him not contemn 
the maxim on account of the levity of its context ; and if he 
lays it to heart, and lays his dignity under foot, he may yet 
write a readable novel. In justice, however, it is right to say 
that For a King gives evidence of considerable historical 
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knowledge, and of some idea of how to write about fighting. 
The hero of the tale is Lord Digby, soldier and statesman, in 
the reign of King Charles the First—at least he is one of the 
heroes : possibly the author meant one Roland Arundel, whom 
he kills in the last chapter, to have that honour; possibly 
Prince Rupert isthe man, It is not very clear, and it really 
does not very much matter. They are all full of heroic quali- 
ties, we are told, so perhaps the reader is meant to take his 
choice. The book has many incidents ; those that are taken 
literally from history are good, the rest are only dull. A 
word as to the language, and /or a King may be left on the 
shelf. ‘Natheless’ is a word that seems to have burned itself 
into the author’s brain; it has become a part of the very 
essence of his being, and its constant and often incongruous 
appearance must be pardoned. But there are other words, not 
so habitual in their offence, for whose recurring introduction 
this excuse surely cannot be made; such are ‘ misdoubt,’ ‘ an,’ 
‘certes,’ ‘i’ faith,’ and such like. The plentiful sprinkling of 
these over the pages of a novel does not help the reader to get 
into sympathy with any bygone age, still less when that age is 
that of the Great Civil War, and not that of the Wars of the Roses. 
If we must have local colour in language, let it be of the right 
shade. The moral tone of Fora Aing is unexceptionable. 

Dr. Macdowall’s volume contains five books, an epilogue, 
and an appendix, wherein the curious reader will find much 
strange matter. The scene of his story is laid at Palmyra, in 
the reign of Zenobia, ‘ or rather Zeinab, for that was her correct 
Arabic name.’ Its hero is Dionysius Cassius Longinus, who 
(as Dr. William Smith informs us) was the queen’s chief 
councillor. Athenian Eulcele is visiting at Palmyra, together 
with her highly respectable parents. Aurelian’s invasion is 
imminent, and at the instigation of a bloodthirsty old gentleman 
named Zoar a party of priests of Baal proceed to kidnap the 
young lady, with a view to sacrificing her to their deity. The 
sacrificial rites take place in the great Temple of the Sun at 
Palmyra (here Dr. Macdowall gets archzological as a master- 
piece by Alma Tadema) ; but the function involves a good 
deal of preliminary speech-making, and Longinus (in love with 
the maiden) has time to miss her, give the alarm, and arrive— 
accompanied, as in an opera, by the queen and ‘a brilliant 
crowd of guards, officers of state, and attendants of both 
sexes’—in time to save the victim’s life. Zenobia_ im- 
proves the occasion by delivering a short theological ad- 
dress, the orthodoxy of which is guaranteed in a foot-note. 
Eulele, to keep her out of harm’s way, is forthwith sent 
off, accompanied by her parents and escorted by Glaucus, 
Longinus’s secretary, ‘towards the harbour of Berytus (our 
modern Beyrout or Beirut), on the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea.’ They are attacked by Bedouins, and return to Palmyra 
to find the city besieged by the Roman army. The author 
‘does not wish to trouble the reader with a long description of 
the siege which ensued’; but he does so, all the same. Worse 
still, he goes on to tell how Palmyra was taken, and how 
Zenobia fled to the desert, and was pursued, captured, brought 
back, and led into the presence of Aurelian, who was sitting on 
‘a platform of considerable height and breadth.’ Longinus is 
condemned to death, as may be read in the history books, and 
a carnifex cuts off his head with a thud. Eulcle then goes 
home to Athens, accompanied by Glaucus, whom she ultimately 
marries, when they proceed to live happily ever after. This is 
the story ; but there is also a vast deal of useful information 
about Arab horses, ‘what we owe to Greece,’ the execution of 
Admiral Byng, Russian spies in India, pig-sticking, anti-vivisec- 
tion maniacs, tactics, nautch-girls, the National Monument at 
Edinburgh, and things in general. Also the author confesses 
to ‘a life-long mania for rhyming’; and his characters, from 
Zenobia downwards, are always ready to drop into original 
poetry, to which it would be heartless to refer with particularity. 

To combine instruction with amusement is never easy. A 
Scylla and a Charybdis await all who would achieve the com- 
bination : there is the danger of watering down the instruction 
over much on the one hand, and of sapping the exhilarating 
quality on the other. Mr. Standish O’Grady has made the 
attempt in connection with an epoch of Irish history, which is 
marked by the establishment of the Tudor ascendancy in the 
island, and the subjection to the Queen of the petty dynasts 
and feudal magnates whose internecine conflicts had deluged 
the country in blood for centuries. The attempt is so honestly 
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made, and with so much spirit, that it certainly deserves the 
success which, to say what we should fain have gainsaid, it 
does not achieve. The story is not sufficiently attractive to 
allure the frivolous consumer of three-volumed novels to 
the perusal of more edifying material, and for those who 
only require a little management to take to historical reading, 
but find, as usual, the first step difficult to take, what is wanted 
is a simple history after the model of the Zales of a Grandfather, 
not a hybrid which is neither history nor novel. Nor, of course, 
would any historical student go to Mr. O’Grady’s pages for 
serious purposes, any more than a scholar would go to Flau- 
bert’s Sa/améé for a picture of the Carthaginian War. Not 
that Mr. O’Grady’s facts, or the elaborate setting he gives his 
pictures, are incorrect ; they are evidently studiously accurate, 
even to the minutig of dress equipment. There is something 
Homer-like in the bardic accuracy with which we are told, 
even when the action should be quick, that this person or that 
wears long hose or a hat of a certain kind, and that his 
spurs are made after such a pattern. Details of this kind 
are crammed into every nick in the story, for the purpose 
of information, just as Flaubert pads his Sa/améé with similar 
odds and ends for the sake of effect. In fact, barring the red- 
handed realism, the grossiéreté, of the French author, there is 
a good deal in common between Red Hugh’s Captivity and 
Flaubert’s novel: the latter will never do anything towards 
planting a taste for historical studies in the minds of those 
who have not been given the mother-wit to use the power of 
reading for their advantage ; and Mr. O’Grady’s book will not, 
we fear, be much more useful to the same end, although written 
for the express purpose. It is only fair to add that his failure 
is evidently due far more to the nature of the task he has 
attempted—nothing more nor less than building a royal road 
to learning—than to any incapacity or any want of pains on his 
part; but there is one temptation which he does not sufficiently 
resist—that of using too many words. 

‘If my critics,’ says Gillham Thomsett, ‘will show their in- 
dulgence by not lavishing too much severity upon this my first 
novel, I shall be content.’ He then proceeds to fly in the face 
of common sense, the unities, grammar, all the essentials of 
his trade. The ‘sacred trust,’ a small locket, is stolen by a 
soldier, whose crime is detected, because the suspicious nature 
of the parcel in which he carries this jewel impels a brother 
soldier to follow him from Windsor to a pawn-shop in the 
East End. The love scenes—and there are several of them— 
are enacted in language which is both absurd and tedious, 
and the story ends in tragedy, which seems to show that the 
author has forgotten his beginning ; anyhow, he makes his 
hero act upon an oath which was never exacted. And so we 
leave him, and with him Gillham Thomsett, and Gillham Thom- 
sett’s first attempt at fiction. 





THE SCOTS CHURCH IN THE THIRTEENTH 
CENTURY. 

The Church of Scotland in the Thirteenth Century. By 
WILLIAM LOCKHART, A.M. Edinburgh and London: 
Blackwood. 

The central figure in Mr. Lockhart’s Church of Scotland in 
the Thirteenth Century is David de Bernham, Bishop of the 
diocese of St. Andrews. The diocese of St. Andrews at this 
time was the ‘recognised head of the other dioceses of the 
kingdom,’ and ‘ extended territorially from the English Border 
on the south-east to districts contiguous to Aberdeen in the 
north.’ Bernham was a Court favourite, and chamberlain of 
King Alexander 11. He was elected in opposition to the almost 
unanimous wish both of the clergy and people, who had made 
choice of one Galfridus Liverance, formerly a monk of the 
Order of Red Friars and then Bishop of Dunkeld ; but the selec- 
tion of Bernham seems, nevertheless, to have been a prudent 
one. He is described in the Papal bull as ‘a man truly of noble 
family, distinguished in manners and learning, and circumspect 
both in spiritual and temporal concerns.’ Little, however, is 
known of the proceedings of the courtier-bishop, except that 
he dedicated some 140 churches, of which Mr. Lockhart gives a 
list, and that ‘ he kept a severe hand over the clergy, especially 
the monks.’ It will thus be seen that materials for a biography 
of Bernham are somewhat scanty, and that to delineate an indi- 
vidual portrait of his character is well-nigh impossible. He is 
one of the innumerable shadowy personages who haunt the 
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annals of the past, and flit uneasily on the border-land between 
renown and oblivion. 

This being so, the value of Mr. Lockhart’s volume neces- 
sarily consists less in what he has to tell regarding the St. 
Andrews bishop than in the information it contains about the 
general condition of Scotland, especially ecclesiastical Scot- 
land, during the period of Bernham’s term of office. As was to 
be expected, Mr. Lockhart’s chapters on ecclesiastical matters 
are more valuable than those portions of the volume which 
touch on secular affairs. Indeed, the portion of Chapter II. 
which deals with ‘the general aspect of the country’ is little 
more than a concatenation of negatives. We are told, for 
example, that in the middle of the thirteenth century the great 
continent of America was unknown ; that England and Scot- 
land were separate kingdoms ; that the British colonies had not 
been acquired ; that the deadly weapons of modern warfare were 
still undiscovered ; that printing was unknown; that the uni- 
versities had not come into existence ; that Bannockburn and 
Flodden had not been fought ; and that many illustrious indi- 
viduals—including Knox, Shakespeare, Galileo, and even Scott 
and Burns—had not been born. Possibly this peculiar method 
of depicting the ‘ general aspect’ of the thirteenth century is to 
be accounted for on the supposition that the chapter formed part 
of a popular lecture to Mr. Lockhart’s parishioners ; but had 
he carefully consulted the earlier published volumes of the 
Exchequer Rolls series, and of the Calendars of Documents 
relating to Scotland, he might have gleaned some positive 
information of a very interesting kind—not yet fully utilised by 
historians—regarding the arts and manufactures, as well as the 
manners, customs, and modes of life of the Scottish people 
during the period of which he treats. 

The negative method of treatment is also occasionally re- 
sorted to by Mr. Lockhart even when he comes to deal with 
ecclesiastical matters ; but this portion of the volume will be 
read with appreciation by all specially interested in the early 
history of the Church of Scotland. One important qualification 
Mr. Lockhart possesses for the task he has undertaken—a 
charitable and tolerant spirit which enables him to discern and 
esteem sincere and pure motives in those whose religious belief 
differs widely from his own. Being thus able to recognise that 
the Scottish religious life of the dim and distant thirteenth cen- 
tury did not in essentials differ greatly from that of our own 
stormy and stirring times, he can write with full appreciation 
and sympathy regarding the efforts of the Churchmen of those 
early days to further the one great and eternal cause of truth 
and righteousness. Frequently Mr. Lockhart contents himself 
with quoting second-hand authorities ; nor can it be affirmed 
that he has appreciably increased our knowledge of the period 
on which he writes ; but he has gathered together a variety of 
valuable information from sources not easily accessible to the 
general reader. The most interesting chapters are perhaps 
those on the ‘Scolocs of the Thirteenth Century’ and on 
*Medizval Missions and Preaching.’ It would appear that 
the scolocs (clerict scholares) of the thirteenth century were at 
least quite as irascible as the corresponding class—the wielders 
of the pen—in our own times ; fora violent quarrel between two 
scolocs—which led to the shedding of blood within the sanctu- 
ary—prevented in 1242 the dedication of the Church of Holy 
Trinity, Berwick-on-Tweed. Some of the scolocs seem also to 
have been as much addicted to sports as the youth of our 
modern universities ; and quite as apt, through excess of animal 
spirits, to get themselves into unpleasant scrapes. We read, 
for example, that when a bull of great strength and ferocity had 
been dragged to the church of Kirkcudbright to be offered as an 
oblation and alms to St. Cuthbert, the young scolocs of the 
church proposed that it should first be baited in the church- 
yard. The consequences, as may be supposed, were dire ; but 
as they are ascribed to the fact that the bull was baited on St. 
Cuthbert’s Day, the inference necessarily is that bull-baiting was 
by no means an uncommon pastime among persons of literary 
proclivities in the thirteenth century. 


POPULAR ASTRONOMY. 


Planetary and Stellar Studies ; or, Short Papers on the Planets, 
Stars, and Nebula. By JOHN ELLARD GORE, F.R.A.S., 
M.R.1.A., etc. 8vo. London: Roper. 

This book consists of twenty-seven chapters, of which all but 
five have already been published in one form or other ; never- 
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theless their appearance in one volume will be welcome alike to 
the amateur astronomer and the general reader. Its author js 
favourably known to astronomers as a careful recorder of those 
celestial phenomena that require but simple appliances for their 
observation. Armed with a small telescope, an opera-glass, 
and a few star-maps, we find him in India or in Ireland, 
equally prepared to detect unexpected changes in the relative 
brightness of the stars, to describe a star cluster, or to trace the 
faintest ramifications of the milky way. The chapters on these 
and allied subjects, although often very short and abrupt, always 
contain something to the point, and are frequently very inter- 
esting. On the other hand, the descriptions of the greater 
planets derive their chief value from the faithful reproduction 
of well-known drawings by Pratt, Denning, Green, and Elger, 
while about half of the chapter on the asteroids is an extract 
from Chambers’s Edinburgh Fournal, which discusses the pos- 
sible sayings and doings of the inhabitants of the tiny planet 
Astrea. On page 42 there is an oversight as to the number of 
times that Phobos, the inner moon of Mars, rises in a Martian 
day, due to neglecting the rotation of the planet. Phobos does 
but rise to the inhabitants of Mars once every eleven hours, 
although its time of revolution is but 7 h. 39 m. It is the old 
problem of the coincidences of the long and short hands of a 
clock, 

Apart from mere oversights like the above, there are a 
good many passages in which it would have been well to qualify 
some of the hypotheses advanced by a statement of adverse 
facts : ¢.g., respecting the possible red-hot state of Jupiter, 
mentioned on p. 60, and repeated ten pages further on, the 
student should be reminded that Jupiter does not certainly 
radiate more light than he receives from the sun ; that the 
shadows thrown on his surface by his moons are always in- 
tensely black, except in so far as they are softened by their 
penumbras ; and that, when these moons plunge into Jupiter’s 
shadow, they disappear absolutely, even in the best telescopes, 
although they must then be exposed to the radiations from the 
vast disc of their primary, which subtends an angle of 19° at 
the first satellite, ana even 44 at the fourth satellite. In face 
of these facts, it has long been a mystery to us where the 
evidence that Jupiter is red-hot comes in. His low density 
proves nothiny, for his moons have about the same density with 
himself and nobody thinks them red-hot. The same remark ap- 
plies to Mr. Todd’s recorded observation of the visibility of one 
of the satellites through the edge of Jupiter’s disc, which most 
observers would be inclined to refer to some optical illusion, 
the more so as the appearance can be produced by throwing 
the telescope somewhat out of focus. To the remarks on p. 72, 
we may add that there is reason to suppose that Saturn’s crape 
ring was frequently seen where it crosses the globe long before 
the discovery of its true form, but was almost always mistaken 
for the shadow of the ring. 

In the interesting little essay on typical variable stars the 
author is on ground that is familiar to him, and has been at 
pains to add his own and other recent observations to the 
materials derived from standard authorities ; but when treating 
of nebulz he is less successful. The great globular clusters in 
Hercules and in the Centaur, which consist of separate stars, 
ought by no means to have been called nebula, as is done on 
p. 105. Nor should hydrogen and nitrogen have been given as 
the constituents of gaseous nebula, without indicating that the 
evidence in favour of the correct identification of the first is 
altogether overwhelming, while much uncertainty still prevails 
as to the origin of the nebular rays that are conjecturally attri- 
buted to nitrogen. The chapter on ‘ Changes in the Stellar 
Heavens’ is one of the best in the volume, but in the interesting 
description of ‘ The Pilgrim’ (Peregrina stella), or New Star in 
Tycho Brahe’s time, the passage descriptive of its greatest 
brilliancy conveys what we believe to be the wrong impression— 
that the star increased in brightness after it was first seen. An 
examination of numerous contemporary accounts convinces us 
that, in common with most other temporary stars, it burst forth 
suddenly at its maximum brightness, from which it gradually de- 
clined. The reader will find Tycho’s graphic description in vol. 
iii. chap. iv. of Humboldt’s Aosmos. In the account of the New 
Star of 1604, we are told that ‘the planets Mars, Jupiter, and 
Saturn were near each other in this region of the heavens (a few 
degrees south-east of the star Eta Ophiuchi) ; and one evening 
MOstlin, a pupil of Kepler's, remarked that a new and very 
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brilliant star had joined the group.’ Here are several mistakes ; 
for Kepler’s work, De Ste//a Nova, of which the author gives 
the title, says that the star was first found at Prague by Kepler’s 
pupil, Johann Brunowski, on October 10, 1604 (N.S.), who drew 
Kepler’s attention to it. It was, indeed, seen by Kepler’s old 
master and friend, Méstlin—who was Professor of Astronomy at 
Tiibingen—but not until October 16, although he had remarked 
its light shining through the clouds a couple of days earlier, 
probably when watching for the conjunction of the planets. It 
is much to be regretted that these and similar inaccuracies have 
been allowed to creep into a book in which we find, a few pages 
further on, the following excellent suggestion :—‘A familiar 
acquaintance with the naked-eye stars down to the fifth magni- 
tude would soon show to an observer the presence of a stranger, 
almost at a glance; and were a number of observers to keep 
watch on one or two constellations each, comparing the stars 
with a good map (such as Heis’s) on every clear night, the 
number of temporary stars might possibly be considerably 
increased in a few years.’ We may add that Behrmann’s atlas 
would replace Heis’s in the southern hemisphere. 

The chapter on ‘Stellar Photography’ puts ina clear light the 
strong points of the camera as compared with the eye, viz., its 
powers of accumulating and retaining the impressions made on 
it in the course of minutes and even hours. Unfortunately, 
however, the statement that ‘at the Paris Observatory, three 
separate photographs of each portion of the sky—each with an 
exposure of an hour—are taken, and these being compared, 
any small accidental specks which may exist in the plates, and 
which might otherwise be mistaken for stars, are detected,’ this 
statement, we say, quite misses the most beautiful feature of 
the Paris method. Three pictures are indeed taken, but they 
are all on the same plate, which is slightly displaced for the 
second and third exposures, so that the three images of a small 
star form an almost microscopic triangle (,*,) and under a 
magnifier are distinguishable at a glance from accidental 
markings. In the case of the larger stars the images run 
together, but can be easily identified by their peculiar structure, 
failing other means. 

In the suggestive chapter on the ‘ Zodiacal Light,’ a few lines 
might well have been given to the spectroscopic researches of 
Smyth and Wright, and the important polariscopic observations 
by the latter scientist (American Fournal of Science and Arts, 
Ser. 11, vol vii. p. 451 ; vill. 39), which prove that the zodiacal 
beam shines to a measurable degree by reflected light. The 
twinkling of the stars is not usually regarded as a subjective 
phenomenon (see page 227); to our mind it is about as subjec- 
tive as the rainbow. Many useful data will be found in the 
appendix ; but, respecting Note F, we cannot refrain from 
pointing out that the great inequality in Saturn’s motion de- 
pends on an approximate, but by no means ‘exact,’ commen- 
surability of his periodic time with Jupiter’s; and that numerical 
errors or misprints disfigure the Ist, 3rd, and 6th examples of 
the neat problem ‘On the Magnitudes of Double Stars,’ where 
the introduction of 2°512 as the ‘ light-ratio’ should be credited 
to Pogson. 


OLD AND NEW. 


The Wandering Knight: His Adventurous Fourney. By 
Jean de Cartheny. (London: Burns and Oates.) It has been 
conjectured by some that both Spenser and Bunyan found 
suggestions for their allegories in the book of a certain Jean de 
Cartheny, which was first translated into English in 1580. ‘That 
book is now translated anew ‘under ecclesiastical supervision,’ 
and published with the imprimatur of Cardinal Manning. 
It may be that Bunyan found suggestions in 7he Wandering 
Knight, Genius often works upon the most unpromising 
materials ; and one cannot forget how Shakespeare used Saxo 
Grammaticus, and how Burns glorified the obscenities of the 
country-side. But to make any serious comparison between 
this Medieval Pilgrim’s Progress and The Pilgrim’s Progress 
is, we know, impossible and absurd. The great gulf of genius 
is fixed between them, for Zhe Wandering Knight is only a 
pious and meritorious performance. It is likely to do good to 
those who read it, though the claim on the title is perhaps a 
little strong : 

‘ This book when thrice ‘tis well read through, 
Will make of thee a creature new." 


But it is altogether lacking in that narrative power and delight- 
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ful distinctness of imagination which make children read 7he 
Pilgrim’s Progress as a story without thinking at all of its 
allegorical meaning. Jean de Cartheny, to give him his due, 
was not solicitous of such imaginative success. He warned 
his readers not to take him too literally in terms quite irre- 
sistibly suggestive of Bottom’s anxiety to tell the ladies that, 
‘I, Pyramus, am not Pyramus, but Bottom the weaver.’ The 
precaution was as needless in the one case as in the other. No 
one would ever have suspected that any of the personifications 
in The Wandering Knight were what they represented them- 
selves to be. This want of genius in the book has sunk it into 
almost entire oblivion, and might have excused its remaining 
there. Yet every scrap of literature which makes us better 
understand the Middle Age is interesting ; and beyond its 
literary interest Zhe Wandering Knight will find its usefulness 
among many pious souls. 

Schools and Masters of Painting: with an Appendix on the 
Principal Galleries of Europe, by A. G. Radcliffe (New York: 
Appleton ; London : Caxton House) is very unequal in quality. 
So far, however, are its merits obvious, that it is the least un- 
successful of its kind, and the author is to be congratulated on 
having composed a handbook on painting that is likely to be 
useful. In dealing with the old masters, Italian, Spanish, 
German, and Flemish, Mr. Radcliffe has shown discrimination. 
In expression of opinion he has wisely deferred to authorities 
more or less recognised. The text is not overburdened with 
dates, while the chapter on ‘Schools of Painting’ presents 
names of interest in chronological sequence, and adds much to 
the value of the whole. The chapter on ‘ Painting in the Nine- 
teenth Century’ might have been omitted with advantage. 
Where Bastien-Lepage is classified, with Manet, as an Impres- 
sionist who ‘modified impressionist methods by introducing 
much of the minute pre-Raphaelite style,’ and nothing is said 
of Cazin, and next to nothing of Lhermitte, it is not surprising 
to find Eyre Crowe referred to as a ‘rising name.’ Even con- 
temporary American art receives but little illumination at the 
hands of the author, who makes no mention of Lafarge, the 
Harrisons, Will Chase, Sprague Pierce, and Abbot Thayer. 
And though he may perhaps be excused for being apparently 
unaware of the existence of a Scottish School, yet even ina 
superficial treatise on nineteenth century art one might expect 
to find something about Thomas Duncan, Watson Gordon, or 
David Scott. 

The Travels of Baron Munchausen. The ‘Lotus’ Series. 
(London : Tribner.) This new series promises well. It is to con- 
sist of ‘ copyright works not hitherto accessible in cheap form, as 
well as reprints of older works of approved excellence,’ and this 
irrespective of the country, period, and branch of literature to 
which they belong. Our old friend, Baron Munchausen, has ob- 
tained the place of honour, and his original travels and sur- 
prising adventures may now be studied in as dainty a little 
volume as the heart of a reasonable man can desire. The 
Baron’s simple story of his chequered career makes one 
sympathise somewhat with Mr. Oscar Wilde’s lamentations 
over the decay of lying. It is impossible to conceive its being 
written at the present day. People are much too practical, and 
frown upon lying simply for amusement or for lying’s sake ; 
and so they turn to such as give them what they take to be 
information concerning geography and the ways of barbarous 
tribes, along with excitement and a pleasant feeling of horror. 
But the Baron will survive this bogus hankering after truth, 
and flourish mendaciously in the future as he has flourished 
in the past. 

Mr. Alexander Sweet is a practical gardener, and in his Vzd/a 
and Cottage Gardening (London : Scott) he has provided the 
artisan or clerk who is so fortunate as to possess a few square 
yards of ground by his house, with a most useful and trust- 
worthy adviser. It is a little book that will be found useful by 
others than those just mentioned — indeed there are many 
practical gardeners who may pick up a good many ‘tips’ from 
Mr. Sweet. The chapters on ‘ Hardy Flowers’ will be found 
especially useful. A seedsman’s catalogue which labels plants 
‘hardy,’ without reference to the latitude in which they are to 
be planted, is but a sorry guide, and it is only by experience, 
often painful and always expensive, that the northern gardener 
learns what ‘hardy’ plants are likely to survive the winds and 
frosts of Scotland. Mr. Sweet addresses himself mainly to 
those in ‘ Northern England, Scotland, or Ireland,’ and thus at 
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once provides a royal road to learning what to plant in these 
less favoured regions. 

The Brotherhood of Letters, by J. Rogers Rees (London: 
Elliot Stock), is a more than usually slovenly and uninteresting 
piece of book-making. From beginning to end it is a perpetual 
round of ‘The Autocrat of the Breakfast-table, in one of his 
many moods says,’ etc. ; ‘ Mr. F. W. H. Myers, in an extremely 
interesting article on George Eliot, tells,’ etc. ; ‘In his Personal 
Recollections of Thomas de Quincey,’ John Ritchie Findlay 
‘refers in an interesting manner,’ etc. When it has been men- 
tioned that the compiler tells again the fifty times told tale of 
the birth of the Zainburgh Review, and that he is in the habit 
of referring to Carlyle as the ‘Chelsea Sage,’ little remains to be 
said but that the foot-notes, which are many, are worthy of 
the text, and that the volume is excellently printed and has 
delightfully wide margins. 

The English Catalogue of Books for 1888 (London : Samp- 
son Low and Co.) is a valuable work of reference, as it contains 
a complete list of the volumes issued in Great Britain and Ire- 
land, as well as a note of the principal ones in the United 
States, in the course of the year, with various particulars regard- 
ing them. Four excellent cookery books are Puddings and 
Pastry a la Mode and Cakes and Confections a la Mode (Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green and Co.), by Mrs. de Salis ; and What 
shall we have for Breakfast? and The Afternoon Tea Book 
(London: John Hogg), by Agnes C. Maitland. Adela’s Love 
(Edinburgh : Oliphant, Anderson and Ferrier), by Maude M. 
Butler, a religious story, is a fairly good production of its 
kind. ‘ Zittle Nell’: A Sketch (London and New York: Burns 
and Oates) is something between a novelette and a tract, 
and is absolutely devoid of interest. Our Garden and its 
Feathered Families and Frolic; or, The Adventures of a Water 
Spaniel (London : Dean and Son), by the author of J/oravian 
Life in the Black Forest and Ada Hityer respectively, are wel- 
come additions to the ‘Boys’ and Girls’ Library.’ De/vings 
(Montrose : George Walker), by George Taylor, consists of a 
number of pieces given as recitations at social gatherings. 
Evolution not Universal (London: Tribner and Co.), by John 
Dyer, is a pamphlet containing an argument for the being of 
a God. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 
FicTIon. 


An Authors Love; being the Unpublished Letters of Prosper 
Mérimées ‘Inconnue’? London: Macmillan and Co. 2 


vols. 
A Houseful of Girls. By Sarah Tytler. London: Smith and 
Innes. 6s. 


A Life Interest. By Mrs. Alexander. London: White and 
Co. 2s. 6d. 

A Social Heretic. By 1. A. Taylor and U. A. Taylor. Lon- 
don: Hurst and Blackett. 2 vols. 

A Vagabond Will. By W. G. Waters. Bristol: J. W. Arrow- 
smith. 1s. 6d. 

Beautiful Jim. By John Strange Winter. London: White 
and Co. 2s. 6d. 

Beneath your very Boots. By C. J. Hyne. London: Digby 
and Long. 6s. 

Elizabeth Morley. By K. S. Macquoid. Bristol: J. W. 
Arrowsmith. 2s. 

Greifenstein. By F. Marion Crawford. London: Macmillan 
and Co. 3 vols. 

Hillington Hall; or, The Cockney Squire. By R. S. Surtees. 
London: J.C. Nimmo. 14s. 

In Hiding. By M. Bramston. London: Smith and Innes. 
6s. 

In the Spring Time. By Alice Weber. London: Smith and 
Innes. 6s. 

Landing a Prize. By Mrs. Edward Kennard. London: 
White and Co. 3 vols. 

On Circumstantial Evidence. By Florence Marryat. London: 
White and Co. 3 vols. 

Passe-Rose. By Prof. A. S. Hardy. London: Sampson Low 
and Co. 6s. 

Three Friends. By Yola. London: Digby and Long. 

The Belvidere. By Wm. Dwarris. London: Digby and Long. 

The Repentance of Paul Wentworth. London: Bentley and 
Son. 3 vols, 
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The Two Chiefs of Dunboy. By J. A. Froude. London : 
Longmans. 6s. 

Two Daughters of One Race. By C. H. Douglas. London: 
Digby and Long. 

VERSE. 

A Cycle of Verse. By H.E. A. Gingold. London: Remington, 

A Life Love, and Other Poems. By R. F.T. London: Kegan 
Paul. 

Merlin, and Other Poems. By Prof. John Veitch. Edinburgh ; 
Blackwood. 4s. 6d. 

Muse Eoe. By H. Hailstone. Cambridge: Tomlin. 

The Bird-Bride. By Graham R. Tomson. London: Long- 
mans. 6s. : 

The Green above the Red: More Blarney Ballads. By C. L. 
Graves. London: Swan Sonnenschein and Co, 53s. 

The Poems and Plays of Oliver Goldsmith. ‘Temple Library.’ 
London: Dent. 2 vols. 


History. 


The Casket Letters and Mary Queen of Scots. By T. F. Hen- 

derson. Edinburgh: A. and C. Black. 6s, 
MIscELLANEA. 

A Handbook on the Management of Landed Estates. By 
W. H. Steele. Edinburgh: T. and T. Clark. 

Ancient Rome in 1888. By Prof. J. H. Middleton, Edinburgh : 
A. and C. Black. 

For Good Consideration. By Edward Butler. London: Elliot 
Stock. 

Half a Century of Australian Progress. By Wm. Westgarth. 
London : Sampson Low. 

Our Present Hope and Future Home. By the Rev. J. B. 
Sturrock. Paisley: Alex. Jardine. 

St. Giles, Edinburgh: Church, College, and Cathedral, By the 
Rev. Dr. J. Cameron Lees. Edinburgh: Chambers. 21s. 

The Modern Rack. By ¥. P. Cobbe. London: Swan Sonnen- 
schein. 2s. 6d. 

The Secret Drama of Shakespeare’s Sonnets. By Gerald 
Massey. London: Kegan Paul. 12s. 6d. 

Useful Native Plants of Australia. By J. H. Maiden. Lon- 
don: Tribner. 12s. 6d. 

ForEIGN. 

A. d@Aubigné: Mémoires. 18mo. Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 3 fr. 

Berlioz Intime. Par E. Hippeau. 12mo. Paris: Dentu. 
3 fr. 50 c. 

Catéchisme politique. Par P. Guérin. Tomel. 8vo. Paris: 
Perrin. 7 fr. 50 c. 

C. von Linné. Ungdomsskifter samlade af E. Ahrling. 2 serien 
8vo. Stockholm. 5 kr. 75 6. 

Die Lehre von der Aufstellung empir. Formein, mit Hilfe der 
klein. Quadrate. Von A. Steinhauser. 8vo. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 8 m. 

Etudes sur la littérature contemporaine. Par E. Scherer. 
Tome 1x. Paris: Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

Gronlandk Sproglaere. By C. Rasmussen. 8vo. Kopenhagen: 
Gad. 3kr. 75 6. 

Le Comte de Chambrun: ses études politiques et littéraires, 
Par l’Auteur de La Comtesse Jeanne. 8vo. Paris: Lévy. 
7 fr. 50 c. 

Ledige Frauen. Roman in 2 Banden. 
Breslau : Schottlinder. 6m. 

Polybit historiae. Ed, Th. Bittner. Vol. 1. 12mo. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 3m. 60. 


Von F. Balden. 


Sanskrit- Worterbuch in kurzerer Fassung. Von 9. 
Boethlingk. Vol. vil, pt. 2 (Ende). St. Petersburg: Voss. 
7 m. 20. 


Tier- und Pflanzenbilder auf Miinzen des klassischen Alterthums. 
Von Imhoof-Blumer und O. Keller. 4to. Leipzig: 
Teubner. 24 m. 

Tragicorum Graecorum fragmenta. Rec. A, Nauck. Ed. 2. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 26m. 

Un Divorce. Par E. Guyon. 18mo. Paris: Librairie des 
Bibliophiles. 50 c. 

Varronis rerum rusticarum libri 3. Rec. H. Keil.  8vo. 
Leipzig: Teubner. I m. 50. 

Versuch eines Worterbuches der Tiirk-Dialecte. Von W. Rad- 
loff. 1 Lfg. 8vo. St. Petersburg: Voss. 3 m. 60. 
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GLAscow INSTITUTE OF THE FINE ARTS. 


TWENTY-EIGHTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 


Day Admission, 9 to 5, . : ‘ - . , ‘ my 
Evening Do., 7 to 10, ea: 


fF DINBURGH ACADEMY. 
PREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
Arrangements will be made for starting BEGINNERS after the Holidays. 


The TERM begins April 30. Parents intending to send Boys should communicate 
with the Rector at once. 


S* ANDREWS UNIVERSITY DIPLOMA FOR 
WOMEN WITH TITLE OF L.L.A. 
For Prospectus apply to the SECRETARY, L.L.A. SCHEME, THE 
UNIVERSITY, ST. ANDREWS. 








ANTIQUE AND MODERN FURNITURE, 
{\ TEXTILES, POTTERY, AND CHINA. 


ROBERT COWIE, 
39 QUEENSFERRY STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


ORTIMER & SON, 86 GEorGE Street, EDINBURGH, 
MANUFACTURERS of HAMMERLEsS and HAMMER Guns, with Latest Im- 
provements, Highest Class Shooting, and Finishh EXPRESS DOUBLE, and 
ROOK RIFLES. Guns for the Colonies and Gamekeepers. Cartridges, Ammu- 
nition, and Apparatus of Best Quality and Moderate Price. 


OHN LINDSAY, Grain, Hay, anp Straw DEater, 
7 GRASSMARKET, EDINBURGH. 

Hay, OATs, BEANS, BRAN, STRAW and Moss LITTER for the 
Stable. LINSEED and other CAKEs, and MEALS, TURNIPS, CARROTS, 
etc., for Cattle. Doc Biscuits, CANARY, and HEMP SEED, Pora- 
TOES, MANURES, SEEDS. NITRATE OF SODA, etc. 

STORES—KING’S STABLES ROAD. 


S . © A & > oO N 
COAL MERCHANTS AND REMOVAL CONTRACTORS, 
49 BROUGHTON STREET and 
67 CASTLE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


Waccons, Lorrigs, AND VANS FoR HIRE. 


R. CLARES DUPLEX GRATES. 


HIGHEST AWARD EDINBURGH 1886. 
MAXIMUM HEAT, ECONOMY, CLEANLINESS. 
CERTAIN CURE FOR SMOKY VENTS AND DOWN-BLOW. 
NO DUST, NO CINDERS. 
Testimonials and full particulars free by post. 
Sole Maker— 
DAVID NOBLE, IRONMONGER, 
136 HIGH STREET (orposire CocKkspuRN STREET), EDINBURGH. 


GENTLEMEN’S CLOTHIERS AND OUTFITTERS. 
LEX. CRUICKSHANK & SONS 


Would direct attention to their large accommodation and 
facilities for GENTLEMEN’S TAILORING of every description. 
DRESS SUITS, MORNING SUITS, TWEED SUITS. 
OVERCOATS AND ULSTERS. 
; RIDING BREECHES, LIVERIES, Erc. 
SMOKING JACKETS AND DRESSING GOWNS. 


’ 





57 AND 61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 
Awarded Two International Gold Medals. 


MARSHALL’S 


FAROLA 


BETTER THAN THE BEST ARROWROOT 
FOR PUDDINGS, CUSTARDS, BLANCMANCE. 











STAMPING INKS 


RUBBER STAMPS. ccsssm: ine. 


BS ee 


“ARABINE” MARKING INK INDELIBLE 


SELF OXYDIZING 


DAVID FLEMIN "MAKER GLASGOW 








‘TODD & CO, 
FLorists, 
7 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


W. S. BROWN 
MANUFACTURING CABINETMAKER AND UPHOLSTERER 
THE ARTISTIC FURNISHING WAREHOUSE 
65 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH 
ESTABLISHED 1867. 


», ‘ > o,° r ~ ° N ep are 
Please Note Initials and Address. No Connection with any other Firm 
of the same Name in Edinburgh. 


Wee CROSSES, 
AND BOUQUETS. 


Unequalled in Britain. 
Moderate Prices. Safe Packing. 





Now Ready. Price One Shilling; or Mounted on Cloth and in Cloth Case, 
Price Three Shillings. 


W. & A. K. JOHNSTON’S NEW MAP OF 


CENTRAL AFRICA, 


Illustrating the Journeys of 
H. M. STANLEY 


IN THE 
EMIN PASHA RELIEF EXPEDITION. 


CONTAINING THE Positions NAMED IN His Recent LETTER, THE PossEsSsIONS 
OF THE BritisH East Arrica CoMPANY, ETC. 


W..2 +» & JOHNSTON, 
Geographers to the Queen, Educational and General Publishers, 
EDINA WORKS, EASTER ROAD, EDINBURGH; 








AND 5 WHITE HART STREET, WARWICK LANE, LONDON, E.C. 
-LIE’S CHEAP BOOK ESTABLISHMENT. 
19 GEORGE STREET. 


S TII 
STOCK SELLING OFF—RETIRING FROM OLD AGE 
HANDSOME DISCOUNTS FROM HIS LARGE STOCK. 


RARE OLD WHISKY. 


‘THE FAVOURITE BLEND,’ 
Pure, Mellow, Silent. Price 18s. per Gallon. Only to be obtained from 


THOMAS ROBB & SON, 


9 AND 11 FREDERICK STREET . 
AND 79 QUEEN STREET, ‘ | EDINBURGH. 





FRED FLETT, 
MANUFACTURING FURRIER, 
FUR DYER AND CLEANER, 
2A MAITLAND STREET 


(Two Doors West from 
Princes Street), 


EDINBURGH. 








TELEPHONE No. 217. 


ARCHIBALD STRANG 

d COACH HIRER 

6 NORTH-WEST CIRCUS PLACE, EDINBURGH. 
COACH BUILDING WORKS: ST. BERNARD'S ROW. 


(12 DUNDONALD STREET. 
+9 INDIA STREET. 


3RANCH OFFICES, 
(8 ST. VINCENT STREET. 


CURATIVE MAGNETISM. — 


OBERT SMITH’S WORLD-WIDE FAMED MAGNETIC 
CURATIVE APPLIANCES. WAIST BELTS, LUNG INVIGORA- 
TORS, &c., for the Relief and Cure of RHEUMATISM, NEURALGIA, 
LUMBAGO, BRONCHITIS, INDIGESTION, LIVER COMPLAINT, 
KIDNEY DISEASE, NERVOUS DEBILITY, ASTHMA, &c. 
R. SMITH, 4 FREDERICK STREET and 12 MAITLAND STREET 
EDINBURGH, Sole Manufacturer. 





IMPORTANT ANNOUNCEMENT. 
OPENING of New West End Branch Premises at 12 MAITLAND STREET. 


To PRovipE ACCOMMODATION for increasing business, and for the CONVENIENCE 
of West Enp Resipents, Mr. Smith has leased these premises, 12 MAITLAND 
STREET, where every attention will be given to inquirers. Consultations and 
advice free as at Head Office. 


TESTIMONIALS. 
Mr. SMITH is in possession of thousands of testimonials from all ranks and 
classes (the originals of which can be seen at his Head Office, 4 FREDERICK 
STREET, EpinsurGH). 
LUMBAGO, Etc. 
20 Atholl Crescent, Edinburgh, 20th Dec. 1888. 
DEar S1r,—I have used your Magnetic Appliances for several years, and found 
great benefit, especially in regard to Lumbago, from which I have since been entirely 
tree. ADAM ROLLAND. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


SCIATICA. 
22 Walker St., Edinburgh, 22d Dec. 1888. 
Dear Sir,—My knowledge ofthe genuine curative properties of your Magnetic 
Appliances enables me to give you my cordial permission to use my name as a 
reference. ’ M. WiGHT. 
Mr. R. Smith, 4 Frederick St., Edinburgh. 


For full information regarding the application of Magnetism as a means of restor- 
ing and maintaining health, lists of Testimonials from all parts of the country, Price- 
list, &c., see Mr. Smith's 48-page Illustrated Pamphlet, to be had gratis on applica- 
tion. All communications addressed to the Head Office, 4 FREDERICK STREET, 
EpINBURGH, will be promptly attended to. 

CONSULTATIONS PeErsonatty or sy Letter, FREE. The Appliances 
are forwarded Post Free to any address in the United Kingdom. 


R. SMITH, 


4 FREDERICK STREET anp 12 MAITLAND STREET, 
EDINBURGH. 


Orrick Hours—to A.M. till 7 p.m. ; Saturdays, ro till 4. 
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SEND A POST CARD FOR 


THE 


SCOTTISH DRUG DEPOT 


Limited 
PRICE LIST 


AND 


Save 50 Per Cent. 








ALL TELEGRAMS AND LETTERS TELEPHONES— 
“ DEPOT, LEITH.” LEITH, 504. EDINBURGH, 710 and 708. 


REGISTERED OFFICE— 


155 CONSTITUTION STREET, 
LEITH. 





| Sole Agents for “AQUA GRYSTAL” SPECTACLES. 
i Sole Manufacturers of “WHITE HEATHER PERFUME. 


Printed or the Pro rs by T. & A, Con E, inburgh do ity Press, and Publi shed b y Jou " Douc 
at the om y rode me Ae. aan ; Tantetle “sa “Edi —_ 
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POLMONT, STIRLINGSHIRE. 
A HIGH-CLASS BOARDING SCHOOL. 


Situated in the County of Stirling, and within a mile of Polmont Junction, on the North British 


Railway. 


CRICKET and FOOTBALL GROUNDS, Forty Acres. Covered and Open 


FIVES COURTS. Ages of Boys, from 9to19. Fees, 80 and 90 Guineas per Annum. 





AIM OF SCHOOL. 


1. To provide a Classical, Mathematical, Scientific, Com- 
mercial, and General Education of the highest order on 
moderate terms. 

2. To prepare Pupils for the Universities, Indian Civil Ser- 
vice, Woolwich, Sandhurst, and the ordinary business of life. 


SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

The School is divided into Five Departments—ist, Upper 
Classical School ; 2nd, Modern School; 3rd, Lower Classical 
School; 4th, Commercial Department; 5th, Army and Civil 
Service Department. 

In the UPPER CLASSICAL SCHOOL study follows the lines of 
the great Public Schools of England. The MODERN SCHOOL 
gives a thorough General Education, and runs parallel through 
all the forms with the Classical School, with the exception that 
French and German are substituted for Latin and Greek. The 
LOWER CLASSICAL SCHOOL is a stepping-stone between home 
and the Higher Departments of the School. The COMMERCIAL 
DEPARTMENT is an extension of the Modern side of the School, 
and gives a special training to pupils intended for Commerce. 
Course—Three years, two years at School, one abroad at 
French and German branches of the School. Regular Office 
Work during two years at School. For full explanation see 
Prospectus. The ARMY and CIVIL SERVICE DEPARTMENT is 
for the preparation of Pupils intended to pass the Examinations 
for entrance to the Army or Civil Service. 

The Science side of the School is very complete. Chemical 
and Physical Laboratories (see sketch of Blairlodge Labora- 
tories in Stewart and Gee’s Physics, page 214), Lecture Theatre 
with Workshop and Forge attached, under the superintendence 
of two Science Masters—one for Chemistry, the other for 
Physics. The Workshop is fitted up with Lathes and other 
Machines, driven by steam power, to give practical instruction 
in Applied Mechanics. Pupils construct in the Workshop, 
under the guidance of two skilled workmen (one an Engineer, 
the other a Cabinetmaker), the apparatus they require for the 
illustration of their theoretical work. 


THE LARGEST BOARDING SCHOOL IN SCOTLAND. 

Very extensive additions have been made to the buildings 
during the past year. There are 21 Class-rooms, varying in 
size from 4o ft. by go ft. by 16 ft. to 16 ft. by 16 ft. by 16 ft. They 


are constructed on the most modern principles, well ventilated 
and heated. 





GENERAL ARRANGEMENTS. 


Staff of 23 Masters (12 of whom are Oxford or Cambridge 
Men). The average is one Master to every eight boys. Small 
classes ; in Upper School almost individual tuition. The School 
claims to have the best scholastic arrangements in the king- 
dom, and offers the highest education, combined with the free- 
dom, tone, and scholarship of a large English Public School, 
at a moderate cost. 


SPECIAL ART AND MUSIC ROOMS, COMMERCIAL 
BUREAU, Etc. 


The Bedrooms, fitted up for two boys, are 15 ft. by to ft. 
by 11 ft., and the Studies, also for two boys, are Io ft. by 
6 ft. by 11 ft. The Gymnasium is 70 ft. by 54 ft. by 30 ft. 
and fitted up with all necessary apparatus. The largest in 
Scotland. 


DAILY GYMNASTIC INSTRUCTION. 


The Dining Hall measures 8o ft. by 40 ft., and the Kitchen, 
Bakery, Dairy, and Larders are most extensive. Six Lavatories 
and Bathrooms. The principal Lavatory is 56 ft. by 18 ft. ; 
Swimming Bath, 60 ft. by 20 ft. ; Hot and Cold Water at every 
Basin. 


The providing of the food being entirely under the personal 
and experienced guidance of the Headmaster, he guarantees a 
cuisine of far higher quality than could be usually given at the 
fees charged. 

The following honours have been gained by Pupils during 
the past year: — Mathematical Scholarship at St. Peter’s 
College, Cambridge ; Exhibition, Wadham College, Oxford ; 
8th Entrance to Woolwich ; 7th, 29th, and 36th Entrance to 
Sandhurst ; 38th Indian Civil Service (one year with Mr. 
Wren), &c. &c. 

Under the Inspection and Examination of the Scotch Education 
Department for Higher Class Schools. 


The report for 1886-7 states that ‘ Blairlodge School is one 
of the marvels of private enterprise.’ 


For 1887-8—‘ An institution which, in respect of equipment 
and the varied courses of instruction it provides, is a model of 
what every high-class public secondary school ought nowadays 
to be.’ 





WHOLE SCHOOL LIT BY ELECTRICITY. 


For Prospectus, Reports, and full particulars, apply to the HEADMASTER or SECRETARY. 
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Mvowelt’s Criepratep Scotcu SHORTBREAD 


In Square and round cakes of various sizes. Thin round cakes (Petticoat Tails). Ayrshire, etc. ete 
Pitcaithly Bannocks in square and round cakes. 
Christmas Bun (Scotch) from five lbs. upwards. 
Scotch Cakes. 


SULTANA RICE. PLUM GENOA. TENNIS. TIVOLI. MADEIRA. DUCHESS 
COCOANUT. CARAWAY. SEED. JUBILEE. ALEXANDRA. DUNDEE. ORANGE. ETC. 
TC. eTC. 


Scotch Oatcakes, Biscuits, etc., 
IN ALL SIZES OF BOXES SUITABLE FOR TRANSMISSION BY PARCEL-POST OR RAILWAY. 


Wedding and Birthday Cakes ornamented in best styles. 


ROBERT M‘DOWELL & SONS 
60 George Street, 1 Wemyss Place, and 19 Frederick Street, Edinburgh, 


KITCHEN RANGES. 


CONVERTIBLE CLOSE AND OPEN FIRE RANGES. 


LATEST IMPROVEMENTS. DRAWINGSON APPLICATION. PRICES FROM £3, 10s. TO £18, Ios, 








COPPER OR BEST STEEL PLATE PRESSURE BOILERS. 


MADE TO ORDER. PRICES FROM £2, 10s. TO £8, IOs. 








Estimates Furnished on Application. Liberal Discount for Ready-Money. 


AMES GRAY & SON, MANUFACTURING IRONMONGERS, 
85 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. 


ScoTcH rors ry ‘5. M. POLLOCK & CO 
| 








PITCAITHLY BANNOCKS. WHOLESALE CABINETMAKERS, UPHOLSTERERS, 
S COTCH OATCAKES. CARPET WAREHOUSEMEN, AND GENERAL 
HOUSE FURNISHERS. 


In Tins for Inland or Foreign Parcel Post. 2 eee 
ore x DINING ROOM 


ROBERT A. PATON DRAWING ROOM 
BAKER AND CONFECTIONER een 
33 GEORGE STREET meee 
AND 33 ROSE STREET & OFFICE 
EDINBURGH. Furniture of their own Manufacture in artistic designs at inexpensive 
| prices. 





ESTABLISHED 1812. | acca 
- ~~ pre SPECIALTY MADE OF 


THE 
DINING ROOMS AND BEDROOMS. 
IMPLEX PATENT CONVERTIBLE RANGE, | ° . 


with all the Latest Improvements, in Operation here Daily. Inspection _ Desig ons and Estimates Free. 
respectfully invited. If not convenient to call, Descriptive Catalogues with - 








Prices will be sent on Application. : 
DAVID FOULIS, SMITH AND FURNISHING IRoNMoNGER, | SHOWROOMS: 3:24. ] FREDERICK ST., EDINBURGH. 
61 GEORGE STREET, EDINBURGH. F ACTORY: . BEITH, AYRSHIRE. 


CRANSTON & ELLIOT’S SPECIAL PRICE LIST. 
THE “ KORASS” CARPET 


Made from the Best Woo Ls, Seamless or Woven in one entire piece—excellent wear. 
Rich, soft Colourings; High-Class Designs. These Carpets, besides being Bordered and 
Fringed, are REVERSIBLE, and are only obtainable from CRANSTON & ELLIOT, the 
Sole Makers. 

CARPETS. No Carpet without the Registered Trade Mark sewn in corner of Carpet is 

Genuine, and Imitations are simply Worthless. 


Special sizes to suit particular rooms can be hadin four days. Patterns sent Post Free on Application 
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aA SIZES IN STOCK. 

4 PRICE | PRICE 

+ 7ft.Gin.by6ft. . . .Z006 9 | i2ft.—— by 9ft.. . . £119 6 
ae AL 9,,—by6,, ... 110 | 2,,——by10,,6in. . 25 6 
= \e} 9 ,, ——by7 ,, Gin 146 | 2,—by#,, ... 212 6 
ie 9,—bys, ..-. 196 | B » Ginby 12,, . . . 218 6 
: 10 ,, Gin, by 9 ,, ‘ 114 6 15 ,, —— by 12,, 36 6 


FIFTY DIFFERENT DESIGNS AND COLOURINGS. 
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47, 47a, 48, 49, 51, 53 NORTH BRIDGE, EDINBURGH. 


Printed for the Proprietors by T. & A. CoNsTABLE, Printers to Her Majesty, at the Edinburgh University Press, and 
Published by JoHN DouGLas, at the Scots OBSERVER OFFICE, 9 Thistle Street, Edinburgh. 
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